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Field Warehousing is Helping Bankers Provide Funds 
in This Period of National Emergency 


The Government eventually pays the bills for a large part of our vast war program. But 
industry looks to the banker for the day by day funds needed for payrolls, materials, etc. BUY 


. : F U.S. WAR 
In many cases the call for credit comes from sources where usual yardsticks governing a loan [FYe\\}ot-w 


cannot be applied. Yet to disallow or even delay the loan would cause serious congestion. In SAVINGS 
this emergency, Field Warehousing has come to the rescue time and time again, by creating STAMPS 
collateral out of inventory, raw or finished. The producer has obtained needed money to (,"fe)/,’4 
“keep the wheels turning’”’ and the bank been given desired security. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN SERVICE is closely identified with war to many new uses—helped bankers solve many a vexing 
production. One of our offices reports over halfits business credit problem. Glad to send a representative to discuss 
devoted at present to “‘lend-lease’’ commodities. any knotty credit problem with you, or give you any in- 
Field-Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian has been adapted formation desired on our service. 


HAVE YOU OUR VALUABLE BOOKLET—New Edition? 


“Financing the Modern Way’’ is the ‘‘Bible’’ on Field Warehousing with hundreds of loan officials. 
There’s much additional information in this new edition. Still pocket size. Write for copy—it’s free. 


Douglas-Guardian 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


\7®\ Warehouse Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. Easton, Md. New York, N.Y. Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. Dallas, Tex. 
Portland, Ore. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester,N.Y. San Francisco,Cal. Springfield, Mo. Springfield, Mass. Tampa, Fla. 
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Campaign for Scrap 


Sirs: When the Omaha World Herald 
conducted a state-wide scrap drive recently 
we offered additional local prizes to get the 
movement under way in our own com- 
munity and to do our bit toward making 
it a success. 

We do not expect our county to be 
among the top ranking counties, since the 








Keep Burt County Out in Front 
- - - Sell Your Scrap NOW! 


And Participate in These Additi 1 Local Prizes 








CONTEST BEGAN ON SUNDAY, JULY 19 AND 
ENDS ON AUGUST 8 





We repeat—we are giving War Stamps to the first 50 
boys or girls who bring in scrap. Bring in the receipt 
to the bank and you will receive a war stamp and a 
badge. 

To the boy or girl, under 12 years old, that enters the 
contest and brings in the most dollar-value scrap, we 
will give $1.00 in war stamps. 

To the boy or girl, over 12 years old, and under 18 years 
of age, that brings in the most dollar-value scrap, we 
will give $3.00 in war stamps. 

To the individual that brings in the most dollar-value 
scrap we will give a $25.00 maturity value bond. 

All you have to do is to show us your receipt for the 
scrap brought in. When you sell your scrap to any 
dealer be sure to get a receipt. 


FARMERS & MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OAKLAND x NEBRASKA 




















Bank co-operation with local 
scrap drive 


defense board made a drive for scrap from 
the farms of Burt County last December 
and a large amount was picked up at that 
time, but that does not stop us from bring- 
ing in all we can. In the December pick-up 
we mailed out scrap notices in our monthly 
statements to farmers, and the other banks 
in the county did the same. 

Our Chamber of Commerce made a 
house-to-house collection in town this 
week and collected 52,890 pounds or about 
thirty-seven pounds per capita. 

C. C. NEUMANN, Executive 

Vice-president, The Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank, 
Oakland, Nebraska 


o ¢ o 


For Those in Service 


Sins: In order to encourage our em- 
ployees to write regularly to those mem- 
bers of our bank now in the armed services 
of Uncle Sam, we have prepared on the 
addressing machine a supply of envelopes 
addressed to these boys. 

The fact that these envelopes are already 





addressed and the addresses kept current 


gill, we feel, be instrumental in having 


hese boys receive mail regularly from the 
people with whom they were so intimately 
associated, in many cases over a period of 
years. 

The reaction to this plan has been very 
‘ncouraging. 

Wiitram R. Gray, 

Public Relations Department, 
rhe Ohio Citizens Trust Com “" 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Every Eight Minutes 


Sirs: Our bank was founded in 1918 
while our country was engaged in World 
War I. Government bonds then were 
called Liberty Bonds, and for that reason 
our bank was named The Liberty National 
Bank. 

Today, in World War II, we are actively 
pushing the sale of War Bonds. We figure 
that we sell one bond about every eight 
minutes. In order to stimulate interest in 
purchases we have had a replica made of 
the original Liberty Bell and placed it 
over the main entrance to our bank. 
Every time a purchaser buys a bond we 


Liberty Bell of The Liberty 
National Bank, Oklahoma City 
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MANUFACTURERS | 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








































have him press a button which electrically 
rings the bell. 
This has a patriotic appeal. 
W. F. Haven, Vice-president, 
The Liberty National Bank, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


See also page 11. 
+ * . 


Advertising the War Effort 


Sirs: You may be interested in the new 
series of advertisements now appearing in 
Canada over the name of The Royal Bank. 

During the early months of this war, 
Canada was faced with the problem of 
converting a peace time economy to an all- 
out war economy. This country was faced 
with the necessity of building complete new 
plants and learning new skills in order to 
meet the challenge of the Axis nations. 

As a consequence actual production dur- 
ing the first year or so must of necessity 
have been limited. During the past year 
the results of the previous work have been 
demonstrated until today our production 
has reached fantastic proportion in arms 
production for 12,000,000 people. 








UNIVERSITY 





In the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Pian Canada has one of the greatest schools 
for fighting airmen the world has ever seen. 
Less than three years old, it already operates 
over 100 airdromes the year round, 141 schools 
and other establishments and over 2,000 build- 
ings. : 






















At some of the aird planes freq ly 
leave the ground every few seconds, at others 
they fly day and night. On the average over 
1,000,000 miles are Hown daily. Thousands 
of graduates are now at grips with the enemy 
—over Britain, Europe, Africa, the Far East 
—in every theatre of war. 


Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United 
Kingdom are partners in the plan. It is, 
however, essentially Canadian. Canada is sup- 
plying 80% of the man power and in the first 
three years will provide for its operation over 
$600,006,000.—considerably more than is col- 
lected in taxes by the Dominion Government 
in a normal year. 5 





This advertisement is published as a con- 
tribution to the general knowledge of our 
country's war effort andas an inspiration 
through the days ahead, For reasons of 
security complete fig availadi. 
The facts presented, however, arsimpres- 
sive evidence of the growing might of 
Canada's war machine. 





THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 






















The present campaign, sponsored by the 
bank, was designed to make generally 
known some of the facts and through these 
to help in the development of a high morale. 

J. C. Netson, Manager, 

Advertising Department, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
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Montreal, Quebec 
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In the TREND of BANKING 


New Developments in 
Convention Plans 


Another financial convention was can- 
celed with the announcement of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
that its 29th annual meeting, scheduled to 
be held September 30 and October 1 and 2 
at Chicago, will not convene. 

However, the association will hold its 
annual business meeting and a restricted 
Wartime Mortgage Conference, to correlate 
the various activities of the mortgage 
bankers in the war program. The con- 
ference will be held on the dates originally 
selected for the convention at Chicago. 

It has also been learned that The 
National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, in lieu of an annual meeting, 
will elect new officers by the voting of 
proxies at a special session of the executive 
committee to be held October 8 in New 
York City. First Vice-president Ottmar A. 
Waldow, comptroller of the National Bank 
of Detroit, is scheduled to ascend to the 
association presidency, succeeding Cecil 
W. Borton, assistant vice-president of 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 

+ . + 


Bank’s Own Legion Post 
Dedicates Service Roster 


Continental Illinois Post No. 383, the 
only bank post in the American Legion, 
dedicated on July 16 the impressive service 
roster of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago in 
honor of the bank’s 210 men who are serv- 
ing in the armed forces. 

This service men’s roster stands on the 
first floor of the bank and is embellished 
by a photomontage of enlarged war pic- 
tures, printed in the subdued tone of gray, 
which form the background for the names 
of the service men. The montage is divided 
into three panels, each six feet ten inches 
high, and together nine feet wide. These 
picture-covered panels form the face of the 
structure whose base is eighteen inches 
thick. The surmounting walnut entabla- 





Bank's own American Legion Post dedicates service roster 


ture carries, in high relief, a golden eagle 
and a colorful ribbon with the lettering, 
In the Armed Forces. The over-all height 
of the structure is nine and one-half feet, 

In addition to this service roster on the 
first floor, an 11 x 20-foot multi-star service 
banner hangs in the colonnade on the 
second floor of the bank. 


o « ¢ 


Anglo Bank Speakers Aid 
War Effort 


The speakers bureau of the Anglo- 
California National Bank in San Francisco 
is a newly organized activity which has 
proved highly successful in aiding the sale 
of United States War Bonds and Stamps, 
particularly in the program introduced in 
the San Francisco high schools, where re- 
sults have been outstanding. 


Group applies training in public speaking to sell war bonds 


Speakers bureau, Anglo-California National Bank, San Francisco 











This group was organized about six 
months before Pearl Harbor, and includes 
twenty speakers from the bank’s head 
office who meet once a week in the direc- 
tors’ room except during the vacation 
period. The idea was heartily encouraged 
by President W. H. Thomson, and a pro- 
fessional coach was engaged from the 
faculty of San Francisco Junior College, 
to instruct the group on public speaking 
fundamentals. 

The first major assignment for the bank 
speakers came from the U. S. Treasury 
Department, whose representatives desired 
to introduce a war bonds and stamps pur- 
chase plan into San Francisco’s twenty- 
three high schools. They had learned that 
the bank already had an organizational 
set-up capable of undertaking this effort. 

For more than twenty years the Anglo 
Bank has been the official savings deposi- 
tory for the San Francisco junior and 
senior high schools. These high school 
savings activities are in charge of Arthur 
Brookwell, secretary of the bank’s public 
relations department, who “fathered” the 
speakers bureau from its beginning. 

To get the program going, members of 
the speakers bureau were assigned to 
— the plan to the high school princi- 
pals, and under their guidance a faculty 
member was appointed to handle this 
activity for each school. Then each high 
school representative was contacted to 
determine if his school desired to hold a 
war bonds rally, and if so a speaker was 
provided. At some large rallies two bank 
speakers were assigned. War stamps and 
bonds were placed on consignment in each 
school and members of the speakers bureau 
called once or twice weekly at the schools 
to make the pick-ups and replenish the 
supply of stamps and bonds. 

At first it was thought that this effort 
would probably sell around $5,000 or 
$10,000 worth of war stamps and bonds a 
month. Instead, total sales for the 
twenty-three senior and junior high schools 

articipating, for the four months period 
rom February to school closing date in 
June, reached the surprising total of 
$89,950.10 in war stamps and $133,698.25 
for war bonds, or a grand total of $223,- 
648.35, constituting a sales record for 
Northern California. These results came 





Ewes imported from Montana by The First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., for local farmers. 
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In view at lower right is President 


C. W. Bailey, who is chairman of the A. B. A. Food-for-Freedom committee 


Bank leads way in encouraging sheep flock expansion by importing ewes and financing deserving farmers 


from a school enrollment of 33,080 students. 
To date this speakers bureau has 
addressed meetings on 58 different occa- 
sions, ranging in size from groups of 50 to 
more than 2,500 at high school rallies. 
Talks have been made to teachers groups, 
industrial plants in the interests of the 
payroll savings plan, merchants associ- 
ations, trade associations such as sales 
managers and purchasing agents, lodge 
meetings, clubs, office employees, for the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce street sales 
drives, and to groups of students taking 
war bond sales courses. In May, when the 
Treasury Department wished to canvass 
San Francisco in a city-wide Minute Man 
Victory Pledge campaign, eight members 
of the speakers bureau served as key 
instructors for the participants. 
Chairman of the speakers 
Monroe A. Bloom, the bank’s advertising 
manager. For the weekly meetings, a 
regular program is planned in advance by 
a program committee of three. Here 
members have an opportunity to review 
the principles of correct public speaking, 
and are expected not only to give talks on 
subjects assigned but be able to speak 
extemporaneously whenever called upon. 
The chairman takes office at a semi-annual 
dinner and serves for a six months’ period. 


bureau is. 


Helping Farmers to Develop 
Profitable Sheep Flocks 


Continuing its outstanding service to 
the farmers in its area in encouragin them 
to maintain a balanced “Four Pillars of 
Income,” The First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, recently imported 
two thousand Montana ewes for local 
distribution. Accompanying views show 
the sheep as they were unloaded from rail- 
road cars. “All of these sheep are now in 
the hands of our farmers, are on good 
pasture, and being bred for an early 1943 
lamb crop,” declares Assistant Vice- 
president W. D. Meacham. 

“This is the sixth year that such ship- 
ments have been brought in and distributed 
locally by the bank,” Mr. Meacham ex- 
plains. “Although we do not have an 
absolutely accurate count of the increase 
in the sheep population within our trade 
area, it has been estimated that the present 
sheep population is now in excess of 
twenty-five thousand breeding ewes. This 
represents a tenfold increase since the 
agricultural census of 1935. Assuming 
that this figure for the present sheep popu- 
lation is correct, the income amounted to 
more than $300,000 from the 1942 lamb 
and wool crop, and farmers still own the 


breeding ewes which represent their initial 
investment.” 

In a bulletin issued last May, announcing 
the forthcoming importation of the two 
thousand ewes, the bank explained that a 
flock of twenty-five ewes and a ram is the 
most satisfactory for the average farmer, 
since he can maintain a flock of that size 
without additional help, and smaller flocks 
are not well balanced. ‘The income from 
twenty-five ewes and a ram should run 
around $200 and $250 each year, a large 
part of which should be profit,”’ the bulletin 
pointed out. 

It also discussed the care and attention 
which sheep require, the type of pasture 
land most suitable for them, etc., and 
offered to provide additional advice and 
financial assistance to deserving farmers. 

“In this most unusual period of our lives, 
when farmers should bend every effort to 
get entirely out of all land mortgage debt, 
sheep seem to promise rather substantial 
“_ toward that end,” the bulletin stated. 

resident C. W. Bailey of The First 
National Bank of Clarksville is chairman 
of the Food-for-Freedom committee of the 
American Bankers Association, and the 
bulletin gave evidence that he is on the jo!) 
by pointing out that sheep provide meat 
and wool for soldiers and civilians. 
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War of Survival 


This is a war of survival... to win it, 
the entire Nation is closing ranks behind the war effort. 
Industry is winning the fight against time by all-out speed 
in converting production to war demands. The banks are 
keeping pace... gearing their services to the war-time 
requirements of Government and of industry. 

Credit in ample volume at low cost aids industry in 
quickly adjusting operations to current needs. Production 
loans to contractors and sub-contractors, made in conjunc- 


tion with the Government, expedite maximum output. 


Individually, and through cooperative effort, the banks 


are constantly adapting their services to meet unprece- 





dented demands... doing their utmost to help speed the 


total war effort. 


This Bank joins the other banks of the Nation in pledg- 
ing cooperation to the Government and to industry in the 


ss primary job of fighting this war to victory. 
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“You make em buddy...well use 
em...and howl We're all soldiers 
together. Our victories in battle 
come right after your victories 
‘in production.” 


The First National Bank 
of Saint Paul 


In addition to tts war purpose financing of production the bank end its Sant Paul effile- 
thes have, without pey or profit, placed with customers, since May 1, 1941, Govern- 
ment securities totaling more then $48,000,000 involving some 45,000 transactions. 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dramatic examples of wartime financial advertising. 


Banker Promotes New Source 
of Farm [ncome 


Raymond W. Steber, trust officer of the 
Warren Bank and Trust Company of 
Warren, Pennsylvania, relates how his 
bank rendered an outstanding service to 
the farmers in the territory by helping 
them to organize a new source of income— 
potato farming. Here is the story in Mr. 
Steber’s own words: 

“Originally Warren County was all 
lumbering. When this had about run out 
Col. Drake very conveniently discovered 
oil and this whole section was built on the 
production and refining of oil. The farm- 
ing is not too good and quite a number of 
outlying farms were being abandoned. 
So in order to discover if there was any- 
thing that could be profitably grown here, 
I invited a couple of State College agricul- 
tural experts to come up, survey the county 
and make suggestions. They reported 
that the one thing (aside from dairying) in 
which we could compete would be in 
potato production. 

“The next step, of course, was to form a 
local organization, first, for the production 
of better potatoes through the use of 
better cultivation methods and, second, 
for some sort of marketing program. In 
company with a few business men ol 
Warren, I toured the county drumming up 
a membership in the proposed association. 

“By spring, we had enough to start in a 
small way. That year we marketed a few 
thousand bushels locally. What the farmers 
liked was the fact that we provided a 
market for their product. Consequently, 
the next year each of these members in- 
creased his acreage, and a few new 
members drifted in. 

“By this time it began to be apparent 











Banking does its part 
in wartime. 5 

and enthusiastically 
it supplies the funds 
for many things which 
are vital to victory... 


Here at The First 
National in Saint Paul 
we have financed 
for our customers, 
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that, should the growth continue, we had 
a real selling problem on our hands. We 
solved this by joining the Pennsylvania 
Potato Growers Association which provides 
a state-wide market for potatoes reaching 
certain standards. These go, pretty 
largely, to the food chains although we 
still control a considerable local market.” 

Last year, according to Mr. Steber, the 

otato production ran from four to five 

Sendved thousand bushels and good prices 
were obtained. While the association did 
not market nearly all of this, since the 
grower as soon as he gets large enough 
tends to find his own market, it was 
responsible for educating the farmer in 
production and marketing methods. 

Early in the program the Warren Bank 
and Trust Company financed a 40-acre 
project among twenty youngsters in the 
rural high schools. “We took their indi- 
vidual notes to finance seed, fertilizer and 
expenses of starting,’ Mr. Steber relates. 
**By the end of the year, the boys had paid 
off their notes, had a truck and equipment, 
a quantity of seed and a surplus. Best of 
all, the future farmers knew how to raise 
potatoes and how to find out how much 
their potatoes cost. A number of these 
boys are now in the business for them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Steber has taken a leading part in 
the entire potato growing project from the 
outset, and his bank has rendered a vital 
community service in backing it. “We 
haven’t made much noise about it, but 
I don’t think there is much doubt that it 
has been a splendid thing for a lot of 
Warren County farniers,”’ says Mr. Steber. 
**The best proof I know is to look at some 
of their farms and houses now, and then 
remember what they looked like five 
years ago.” 
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Cheyenne, Wyoming 


In each, illustrations and copy impel attention, action 


Soldier Booklet of 1862 
Features Display 


The Norwood-Hyde Park Bank and 
Trust Company in Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
which former Governor Myers Y. Cooper 
is president, is featuring a “‘Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book,”’ published in 1862 for Civil 
War Soldiers, as a center of attraction in a 
war savings bond and stamp display. 

This booklet is mounted on blue card- 
board, and is identified by a cream-colored 
legend card reading: ‘““These books were 
prepared by the defenders of our country 
in 1862, the Civil War.” Mounted along- 
side is a war savings stamp booklet, with 
the notation: “‘We prepare these books for 
the defenders of our country today by filling 
them with War Stamps and Bonds.” 

An additional card quotes some patriotic 
admonitions from the ‘“Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book,”’ and explains that it also contains 
excerpts from the Bible, some hymns, 
advice concerning thrift, and information 
about health, wounds, morale. 


o ° « 


Graduated Bonus Plan for 
War Bond Purchases 


Banks, confronted with necessity of 
maintaining some relation between earnings 
and salaries, despite rising living costs and 
high wage scales in war industries, some- 
times find it difficult to urge the purchase 
of war savings bonds by employees. 

The solution developed by C. A. Adams, 
president of the Hollywood State Bank, 
Hollywood, California, was a graduated 
bonus plan keyed to war bond purchases. 
It eases the burden of living costs by mak- 
ing it possible for every employee to invest 
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10 per cent of wages in war bonds without 
contributing that much from the pay 
envelope. 

Personal interviews with the employees 
revealed that all were eager to sign up for 
10 per cent deductions, but that many 
were not able to do so and meet living 
expenses. This was especially true of those 
in the junior ranks, where it would work a 
real hardship in many cases. The gradu- 
ated bonus plan was approved by all em- 
ployees as well as the bank’s executive loan 
committee. 

To employees with salaries of $200 a 
month and more, the bank contributes 
10 per cent toward war bond purchases, so 
that an employee in that category pays 
—— and $2 is contributed by the 
bank. 

From $199 down to $150 monthly, the 
bonus is 25 per cent, so that the $150 em- 
ployee invests $11.25 and the bank con- 
tributes $3.75. 

All incomes below $150 are supplemented 
by a 50 per cent war bond bonus, so the 
clerical worker who has lately come into 
the organization, at $100 a month, con- 
tributes $5 toward his or her monthly war 
investment, and the bank contributes an 
equal amount. 

+ + » 


Banking Dictionary Issued 
to Employees 


The employee training and educational 
program of the First National Bank of 
Boston includes special instruction in the 
nomenclature of general banking terms and 
instruments. 

Very helpful in this connection is a 
“banking dictionary,” which has been pre- 
pared for the use of all employees. It gives 
the generally accepted meanings of banking 
terms, rather than their strictly legal or 
technical definitions. 

A copy of the dictionary is given each 
employee, with the thought that a thor- 
ough knowledge of its contents will make 
his tasks more interesting, and help to in- 
crease his value to the bank, which in turn 
will benefit him as an individual. 








Banking 
and Instruments 


Defined 























More than 250 definitions 


Every effort has been made in compiling 
the book to attain simplicity and brevity 
without sacrificing clarity. Definitions are 
given in words familiar to the bank em- 
ployees. 

The book contains 36 pages with more 
than 250 complete definitions of banking 
terms. It is six inches over-all, and is 
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divided into two sections for convenient 
reference. Section one contains definitions 
of banking terms and instruments which 
are encountered in general banking. Sec- 
tion two covers terms and instruments 
which are specifically related to the trust 
business. Certain terms which have differ- 
ent meanings in general banking and in 
trust parlance have been included in both 
sections. 
6 + * 


Bank Limits Radio Program 
to War Bond Promotion 


“‘War Bond Brigade,” a radio program of 
military music to help sell bonds, has been 
launched in Louisville over WAVE ever 
week day evening from Monday doeush 


7 


Vriday at 5:45 to 5:55 by the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city. 

Following the chorus ‘‘We’re all Ameri- 
cans” this announcement is made: 

“The War Bond Brigade is on the air! 
This program is contributed by the First 
National Bank of Louisville, the oldest 
national bank in the South, as part of its 
share in Louisville’s great War Bond Drive 
for Victory!” 

A similar brief mention of the bank is 
made at the close, there being no other 
“commercial” except such as may be re- 
quired to explain the various classes of 
bonds. 

President Ralph C. Gifford of the bank 
has insisted that emphasis be entirely on 
the selling of the bonds to make the bank’s 
co-operation most effective. 


Interspersed with the spine-tingling 




















regarding them. 








If You Are Interested in 
United States 
Treasury Bills and 


Certificates _ 


we'll be glad to send you our quick 
reference table to use when buying or 


selling Treasury Bills . . . 


we'll be glad to make bids and offer- 


ings in bills and certificates . . . 


and we'll be glad to answer inquiries 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Efficient banking service aids in the 
development of trade and goodwill. 


You are cordially invited to use the 
services of this Bank in the follow- 
ing countries: 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and eleven 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 


General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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Old bank currency spread fame of town’s shoe industry 


marches recorded by America’s best brass 
bands is a new dramatic story daily from 
one of the war fronts. 


7 Sd o 


Interesting Example of 
Old Bank Currency 


One hundred years ago bankers had an 
advertising medium not now available, 
namely, their own currency. 

This was emphasized by the recent 
liquidation of the 100-year-old Hopkinton 
National Bank of Hopkinton, Massachu- 
setts, which brought to light an interesting 
sample of the currency issued by that 
institution. 

Hopkinton was a town given over to the 
shoe industry. During the Civil War, 
Union soldiers wore an army “bootie’’ that 











inquiry. 





GOING ON 107. 


In 1942, this bank will be 106 
years old... “going on 107,” as 
they say in New England. This 
long experience and our close, up- 
to-date knowledge of New Eng- 
land business and credit condi- 
tions are important to banks de- 
siring an outstanding Boston con- 
nection. We cordially invite your 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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was manufactured in that town, and after 
the war thousands of men returned to 
homes and farms wearing ‘Hopkinton 
army booties.” 

Before the National Banking Act, banks 
were permitted to print their own cur- 
rency, and the Hopkinton bank officials 
chose to reproduce on their bills pictures 
of the town’s chief industry, the manufac- 
turing of shoes. Through these bills the 
fame of Hopkinton’s shoe industry was 
widely circulated. A specimen bill is re- 
produced above. 

The recent liquidation of the bank was 
a happy one. After the 975 depositors had 
withdrawn their accounts, the transfer of 
loans and mortgages had been made to a 
near-by city bank, and the assets had been 
sold, stockholders of the bank realized 
approximately $250 for each share of their 
stock, which was an appreciable profit on 
their original investment. 


¢ ¢ S 


Customer Relations and 
Loan Receipt Cards 


From President Hal Vincent of the 
State Savings Bank in Otsego, Michigan, 
comes this example of how he has extended 
his flair for public relations to the detail of 
a customer’s receipt card on installment 
loans. 

The bank assesses a 5 per cent penalty 
charge for delinquent payments, which is 
common practice. The difference lies in the 


name_____ Frank W, Smith 
ADDRESS_ RFD 4, Kalamazoo, Mich 


37500 


Gross Dats Ner 
AMOUNT Due Amount 
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Installment loan receipt card 
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way this charge is presented. ‘‘We use the 
power companies’ plan of gross and net 
amounts, the ent y of which is more 
effective and less painful to the customer 
than a 5 per cent ‘late charge’ or ‘penalty,’ ” 
President Vincent explains. 

The receipt cards, listing pre-scheduled 
payments as shown in the accompanying 
example, are set up on the bank’s regular 
posting machine. 


« a e 


Bank Folder Lists Addresses 


jof Air Raid Shelters 


As a public service primarily, and as an 
advertising medium secondarily, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company in St. 


Louis is distributing a folder giving the 
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Where to G “s 
What to De-- 


In Case of Air Raid Emergency 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN... 











Where to Go-- 
What tea De - - 
In Case of Financial Emergency 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN... 





BROADWAY & OLIVE SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Effective good will advertising 





addresses of air raid shelters in the city, 
grouped according to locality. The folder 
also contains simple rules for the civilian 
to follow if he should happen to be on the 
street when an air raid alarm sounds. 

“So far as is known, this is the first use 
of such an idea in the city,” according to 
Advertising Manager Ralph K. Brown. 
“The local Office of Civilian Defense has 
considered the folder of sufficient merit to 
place copies in the hands of all the more 
than 7,000 air raid wardens. Other organi- 
zations have also requested supplies of 
- folder for distribution to their mem- 
ers.” 


¢ 4 4 


Special Trust Service 
Meets Wartime Needs 


_ It was not only the men in uniform com- 
ing into the bank, and asking what could 
be done to attend to their property interests 
while they were away, but also civilians 
called to special war duty, that led the 
Security-First National Bank in Los 
Angeles to start a special wartime trust 
service. 

These civilians are departing in large 
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numbers on war missions. In Los Angeles, 
one large draft was made on oil companies. 
The movies have, for months, been losing 
their camera men and directors, some 
going into the armed forces, to film the 
war, others to Washington desks, as execu- 
tives. Such civilians often have the same 
problems as the men in uniform, in quickly 
divorcing themselves from their home 
affairs. 

Study of the problems of both militar 
and civilian customers by the bank showed, 
first of all, that wartime trusts are a special 
type. 

The standard trust is set up as a long 
business relation, with opening and closing 
fees that are reasonable for that service. 

But the wartime trust is likely to be 
short-lived in comparison. It may run 
less than a year, depending on the length 
of the war, or the customer’s war job, 
which may not keep him ‘away until 
peace. 

The standard fees were too high for that 
a of service, and so the bank lowered 
them, and for cases where the customer 
returns within six months, which is a 
possibility in some of the civilian assign- 
ments, the costs are very light. The 
service is not considered from the stand- 
point of revenue, but of assisting bank cus- 
tomers in their war adjustments, and creat- 
ing good will for the trust department. 

Wartime trust service usually starts 
with an interview, in which the customer 
explains his affairs. Property is to be 
managed, rents and investment earnings 
collected, money reinvested, bills and taxes 
paid, allowances forwarded to children in 
school, accounts kept, tax returns prepared, 
documents and valuables kept in safety. 

The trust department then submits one 
of its special wartime plans to fit the case. 
It may be one in which complete control is 
given, or another with limited service. 
The customer retains as much or as little 
control as he desires. No obligation is 
involved in asking for advice. 

Flexibility is the chief characteristic of 
the plans that have been developed to meet 
actual cases. 

Should the customer arrange his affairs 
for a long stay, and give complete control, 
then come back sooner than he anticipated, 
the trust can be discontinued at any time. 

Should his war mission involve hazards, 


the trust can be made to serve as a will, 
thus avoiding probate expense. 

In providing for the possible conversion 
of a wartime trust into a trust estate, the 
arrangement can be continued for the 
benefit of heirs, and the assets can be 
managed in accordance with any trust plan 
the customer. may select for the liquidation 











Transfer to LIBERT Y Storage Boxes oftener 


LIBERTY Boxes will do a three-way job for 
you: (1) make your irreplaceable current filing 
equipment last for the duration (2) maintain 
greater efficiency through frequent orderly 
transfer (3) keep filing and record storage 
costs at a minimum. 

LIBERTY Boxes are built for their job. Made 
from the best corrugated fibreboard, strongly 
reinforced, dust-proof, easy to open and close, 
sizes for every need—these are the advantages 
that havé made LIBERTY Boxes leaders in 
their field for the past 24 years and the choice 
of more than 79,000 banks and business firms. 


Gree 
SAMPLE a 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Attach this ad to your 
letterhead and mail today 
for a FREE SAMPLE 
and descriptive folder with 
sizes and prices. 

















Ships 


yy CANADA AT WAR 
Canada started this war with a very small ship-building indus- 


























try. Today there are 17 major and 58 other yards in full opera- 
tion. Canada’s first 10,000 ton cargo vessel, launched in October 
last year, completed its first Atlantic crossing in February! 
Since then many others have been launched. 


$325,000,000. Over 50 keels have been laid. About 95% of 
the components for these ships are now made in Canada. 
Before the year is out the Dominion will be launching a new 
cargo ship every few days. 





(Not included in the above figures are 
some 200 naval ships already launched.) 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office - Montreal 


{ } 
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New York Agency - 68 William Street 


This advertisement is published in the belief that our American Neighbours 
will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 


2 The present programme is for 172 cargo ships, costing 
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SO MUCH 


FOR 


SO LEFTLE 


The finest L. L. Brown 
oLolale MENA dickelo Moh Mel ae llalol a 7 
paper, adds only 2% to 
letter costs, but makes cor- 
respondence 100% in 
character, prestige, im- 
pressiveness. Your printer 
will be glad to furnish you 
with L. L. Brown papers. 


LLBROWN 
Bonp Paper 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS. 


ADVANCE BOND’ 


)% New White Linen: & Cotton Fipres 
. L. BROWN'S LINEN" 
© New White Linen & Cofton Fibres 

FORWARD BOND 
100% New Cotton Fibres 
GREYLOCK BOND 


15% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT BOND 


50% New Cotton Fibres 
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The Brotherhood State Bank of Kansas City, Kansas 


Window displays feature war products manufactured locally 


and investment of assets, the payment of 
incomes to dependents, and perhaps the 
use of the principal as well as earnings to 
maintain stated incomes over periods calcu- 
lated on life expectancy, or the reaching of 
majority. 

Limited advertising has been made of 
this wartime service, through announce- 
ments sent out with statements. 


° Sd ¢ 


Displays Promote War Bond 
Sales, New Bank Accounts 


As a means of promoting the sale of war 
savings bonds, The Brotherhood State 
Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, recently 
adopted a new policy of featuring window 
displays showing war products manu- 
factured locally. E. W. Weeks, cashier, 
states that this has not only done much 
to stimulate war bond sales but also has 
obtained many new customers for the 
bank, especially from workers in Kansas 
City’s fast growing war plants. 

The first display contained an exact 
model of the famous B-25 North American 
bomber, which is now being turned off 
assembly lines in a near-by factory. As a 
background for the display, Mr. Weeks 
used large photo-murals depicting the 
bomber in construction, on the runway, 
and in the air. War bond posters, and the 
bank’s Minute Man flag (the employees 
are 100 per cent enrolled in the war bond 
payroll deduction plan) completed the 
display. 

Another highly successful display was 
built from an assortment of engine parts 
taken from a naval training plane at the 
Fairfax naval base near the bank. This 
exhibit included cylinders, propeller, starter, 
push rods, and other similar parts. Each 
item was labeled with an attractively 
printed card. 

The average cost per display has been 
slightly under eight dollars, and_ this 
includes the services of a_ professional 
window decorator. So far the displays 
have been changed each ten days. The 
management at the bank has found local 
business men more than willing to co- 
operate in contributing materials for the 
different displays. 

Future windows, according to Mr. 
Weeks, are to feature samples of ammuni- 
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tion being made in the Kansas City terri- 
tory, models of various types of aeroplanes 
from the small pursuit ships to heavy 
bombers, tanks, and even items of clothing 
—in fact, everything which is being turned 
out in mass production in the area, as a 
part of the all-out effort to defeat the Axis. 


> ° Sf 


Bank Exhibits Pictures of Local 
Men in Service 


In its newspaper advertising, The Irving- 
ton National Bank, Irvington, New Jersey, 
has invited all local residents to bring in 
snapshots or photographs of selectees and 
enlisted men for display in an exhibit in 
the bank’s lobby. It is requested that the 
name, home address, rank, camp address 
and branch of service be printed on the 
reverse side of each picture. 

Special post cards imprinted “Write to 
a Boy in Camp” are available at the exhibit 
to encourage friends of the men in service 
to drop them a line. 

Response to the idea has been enthusi- 
astic, according to President Roy A. 
Hitchings, who says: “Every day proud 
mothers, dads and sweethearts bring us 
new photographs of boys holding various 
ranks in all branches of the service. The 
addresses indicate that many are on foreign 
soil. Judging from the way the post cards 
provided by the bank are being taken, all 
the boys will be getting extra mail from 
now on.” 

+ * + 


Rare Old Books on Accounting 
Displayed by Bank 

Colonial Trust Company, at its Rocke- 
feller Center Office, Sixth Avenue at 48th 
Street, New York, recently displayed 68 
rare books on the history of accounting, 
some of which date back to the 15th 
Century. The collection is a part of the 
Herwood Library of Accountancy, owned 
by Herwood & Herwood, Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Among the books in the collection 1s 
Lucca Paccioli’s treatise in Italian “Suma 
de arithmetica,”’ published in 1494; Angelo 
Pietra’s Journal and Ledger of the Cellarer 
of the Monastery of Manta Cassino for the 
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principles of bookkeeping for public ac- 
countants, published in Belgium in 1604; 
Abraham de Graaf’s concept of merchan- 
dise accounting, which appeared in Holland 
in 1718; and from Great Britain, Alex- 
ander Malcolm’s treatise on bookkeeping, 
published in 1731. 
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Pealing Out the News 
of War Bond Sales 


The First National Bank of Pikeville, 
Kentucky, again comes up with the un- 
usual, a fact which is tending to become 
commonplace in connection with this 
institution. 

A “Victory Bell’ has been installed by 
the bank, and each time a war savings bond 
is sold, the bell rings out the news. 

In a newspaper advertisement, signed by 
Vice-President and Cashier John M. Yost, 
the bank points out that “Down through 
the ages bells have been the means of an- 
nouncing news and glad tidings, and we are 
sure there could be no greater news at this 
time than to learn that another bond has 








Our 
Victory Bell 


We are happy to announce to our friends that we 
have installed a “Victory Bell” at our bank for the 
duration of the present world conflict. 


¢ The bell has been erected on our building at the 
corner of Main and Division streets. Each time a War 
Bond is sold, the bell will ring out the news, which we 
hope will soon be “heard ‘round the world.” In most 
inst our ploy will ring the bell, because 
many of our bond sales are handled by mail. In their 
absence, we feel sure our friends will be pleased that 
their purchase has been the occasion for the ringing of 
the bell. In the event bond purchasers wish, we will be 
happy to have them ring the bell. 





We urge our customers and friends to pur- 
chase as many U. S. War Securities as possible. While 
our sales thus far have been most gratifying, they have 
not been enough; and all of us must buy more and more 
bonds in order that the war may be won and that our 
American way of life may be preserved. 


Our “Victory Bell” has quite « history. It has 
served many years, and at times no doubt has made 
announcements of joy and happiness. It was owned by 
the late Anna Ratliff Ferguson, of Ferguson Creek, 
near Pikeville, who was the daughter of Harrison and 
Peggy Ratliff and wife of John M. Ferguson. The bell 
was loaned to us through the courtesy and graciousness 
of their daughter, Mrs. Phebe Ferguson King. 


Down through the ages bells have been the means 
of announcing news and glad tidings, and we are sure 
there could be no greater news at this time than to 
learn that another bond has been sold and that another 
step toward peace and freedom has been achieved. 


Eastern Kentucky is noted for its patriotism. No 
part of the world has furnished more loyal patriots for 
the cause of Freedom than has this mountainous section 
of America. So, let each and every one of us, who 
believe in a free Government, buy War Bonds to the | 
very limit; and let our loved ones who are fighting on 
the fields of battle or working in our war industries, 
know that we will not fail them in this hour of need. 


It is our hope that every man, woman and child in 
our community will at some time have opportunity to 
ring our “Victory Bell” and announce to all that they 
have contributed their part toward the preservation of 
American Freedom. 


Won't you help us keep it ringing? 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PIKEVILLE 


oe | 


Vice President 
Cashier 


July 28, 1942 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


Member Federal Deposit Insuraace Corporation 














Ringing the bell ! 





been sold and that another step toward 
peace and freedom has been achieved. 

“It is our hope that every man, woman 
and child in our community will at some 
time have opportunity to ring our ‘Victory 
Bell’ and announce to all that they have 
contributed their part toward the preser- 
vation of American Freedom.” 
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William Mann 





1 


Simplify and speed 
YOUR recording and report- 
ing of employee deductions 
by using custom made payroll 
checks and forms produced 
by... William Mann Company 


These unusually efficient 
checks and forms are adapt- 
able to any size or type of 
business. 


Company has been serving banks 


since 1848 ... and offers its fullest cooperation in 
the problem of meeting today’s payroll requirements. 


For further information and sample demonstration forms 


aa 





WILLLAM 
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write to Department C. ry 
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MAnnH COMPANY 


~<LMh0grayyung - FURUNG * AUGLAUVING 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PEN 





na. and CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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MOBILE FORCES 


N the land, by sea, and in the air, the 





armed forces of the United States are 
showing their power to strike quickly and 
vigorously. They are mastering the new 
requirements of new warfare. 


American industry is making the chang 





over from peace to war production with 
amazing speed. American railroads are meeting the extraordinary new de- 
mands upon them. Farmers are achieving 
new goals in type and volume of output. 

America’s banks also are not fighting 
trench warfare, but have thrown their 


strength forward in aggressive action. 





They are making new kinds of loans. They 





lead the way in the sale of war bonds. 
They have pledged their own resources. Along with the armed forces and 
industry and agriculture they are showing VS . - 


that democracy can be mobile. 


We are helping our business and 
banking friends make the change- 


over to new kinds of operations 








Head Office: 
55 WALL STREET 


Branches Throughout 
Greater New York 





EsTABLISHED 1812 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Seated, left to right : Executive Manager Stonier, President Koeneke, First Vice-President Hemingway ; 
standing, Secretary Hill, Second Vice-president Wiggins 


Their objectives : maximum aid to banks, co-operation in the war effort and in matters affecting our economy 


A CONVENTION AND MORE 





1. BLA.War PRoGRAM 


A look ahead at the plans and projects now under way at A. B. A. 
headquarters for assisting the membership during the coming year 


ARLY this year The American 
iy Bankers Association issued a 
statement prepared by the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission entitled 
“The Banker in Wartime.” A state- 
Ment worthy of frequent rereading, it 
was a complete presentation of the 
duties and responsibilities of banks, 
and of their importance, in a war 
economy. Full support of the defense 
program had gone before, and here 
was the official beginning of a strong 
A. B. A. war program. 
The war effort likewise dominated 
The Executive Council meeting of the 


A. B. A. in April at French Lick, 
Indiana. As early as that the Execu- 
tive Council, among other things, 
revamped the association’s coming 
1942 annual convention to a War 
Council. The meeting was to be 
shortened and it was to be held 
strictly to business sessions. As early 
as that also, the council foresaw the 
possibility that no convention would 
be held. 

In June, therefore, when Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, asked for the 
abolition or skeletonizing of the con- 


ventions of large organizations, as a 
measure to assure the availability of 
sufficient transportation facilities for 
the uninterrupted movement of troops 
and military supplies, the officers and 
members of the A. B. A. Administra- 
tive Committee naturally complied. 
It will be the first time, since the first 
one held in 1875, that an A. B. A. 
convention has been passed. Cancella- 
tion was announced in the spirit of 
full co-operation with the nation at war. 
The decision was in no sense condi- 
tioned by any question of the impor- 
See A. B. A. WAR PROGRAM—Page 32 
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A. B.A. Gonvention 
Highhenhts-in-Prin 


President’s Message 


THE WHITE House, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. KoENEKE: 


Please extend my hearty congratula- 
tions to the members of the American 
Bankers Association on this their 
annual convention. It is appropriate 
that the manner of your meeting in 
this year of historic decision should 
reflect the determination of American 
bankers to leave nothing undone that 
can in any way contribute to the object 
we all have in view —the defeat of our 
enemies. By holding this “convention 
in print” instead of assembling to- 
gether as you have done for more half a 
century, you are helping to conserve 
vital transportation and other facilities 
at a time when they are taxed to the 
utmost by the demands of the war. 

The bankers of America have a 
great obligation and great opportunity 
to serve our beloved Country in this 
hour of peril and they have answered 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
“Eight billion dollars of extra bank re- 
serves are likely to be needed before the 
end of this fiscal year”’ 
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An opportunity to “sit in’ on the A. B. A. convention 


speeches, which this year are being given in print, 


due to cancellation of the annual meeting. 


Excerpts 


from the talks are presented here, representing the 


views of experts on war problems confronting banks 


the call to service joyfully and with 
stout hearts. For over a year they 
have played a distinguished role as 
volunteers in the promotion and sale 
of War Savings Bonds. They have 
met unprecedented demands from 
industry for the expansion and conver- 
sion necessary to win the battle of 
production. They have been in the 
forefront of the fight against inflation 
not only through the sale of savings 
bonds to the people but by putting 
into effect restrictions on consumer 
credit and combating unnecessary 
expenditures of all kinds. They have 
been indispensable in the freezing of 


MARK A. BROWN 


“*Regulation V has vanquished the buga- 
boo of losses for contractor and banker 
through cancellation of war contracts’”’ 


foreign funds to prevent their use 
directly or indirectly by the enemy. 
I mention all this in the past tense not 
because the job is done but because 
even now it represents a record of 
accomplishment of which you all may 
be justly proud. 

But no one knows better than 
American bankers that we have only 
just begun to fight. American fighting 
forces are moving into battle on lines 
that encircle the globe. If we on the 


home front are to be worthy of them, 
we must carry on the battle of produc- 
tion, wage war on inflation, combat 
complacency and fear with the same 


Pictured below are some of the speakers originally scheduled to address the general sessions at the A. B. A. con 


CLYDE D. HARRIS 


“*I know of no business that suffers m 
from inflation than does banking. | 


the greatest danger that banking ha 
contend with”’ 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


In a personal message, he lauds banking’s “‘distinguished’’ war services 


spirit of courage and sacrifice with 
which they meet the enemy on land 
and sea and in the air. We like they 
can have no other thought than to 
win the war. All considerations of 
private interest or personal comfort 
must give way to a _ single-minded 
devotion to that aim. As community 





leaders, bankers have a unique oppor- 
tunity to promote that unity and team- 
work which is so necessary to success. 

Involved in this conflict are values 
too precious to be expressed in eco- 
nomic or financial terms. They in- 
clude all those intangibles which make 
the name America a synonym for 


freedom throughout the world. Faith 
in freedom, in the honor and integrity 
of the common man, is what sustains 
us as a Nation. United in this faith 
we are invincible. 

With best wishes, and again con- 
gratulations, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


¢ ¢ 


War Finance 


HENRY W. MORGENTHAU 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


We at the Treasury are deeply 
grateful to the Federal Reserve System 
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and to every individual banker who 
has helped the program of war financ- 
ing, and I should like to express my 
thanks once more for a splendid ex- 
hibition of co-operation and patriotism. 

It would be carrying coals to New- 
castle to explain to the bankers of 
America the magnitude of the financial 
problem confronting our Government 
this year in meeting the many and 
urgent demands of the war. You know 
that we shall have to borrow more than 
$50 billion in one,way or another in 
the present fiscal year, even if Con- 
gress enacts a tax bill to yield $8.7 
billion of additional revenue, as we at 
the Treasury have urged. Without 
any elaboration from me you can 
appreciate what the borrowing of $50 
billion will entail. 

You may take it for granted that we 
shall continue to seek funds both from 
current and accumulated savings. In 
the field of taxes, we shall follow the 
enactment of a new revenue bill with 
renewed efforts to make the collection 
of taxes more effective. To this end 
we must intensify the sale of Tax 
Anticipation Notes, which afford mil- 
lions of taxpayers the easiest possible 
method of saving in advance for the 
taxes that will be due next spring. 

In borrowing from the people di- 
rectly, we intend to make every effort 
to reach and surpass our announced 
goal of $12 billion from the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps in the fiscal 
year that ends June 30, 1943. 

The members of the American 
Bankers Association are acutely aware 
of the hazards we run if we rely more 

See HIGHLIGHTS IN PRINT—Page 36 


A. conf from the complete program present a comprehensive picture of banking’s war accomplishments, responsibilities 
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GEORGE W. SPINNEY 
bilization of Canada’s resources for 
and the fight against inflation have 
ired tremendous increases in taxation 
and borrowing”’ 











DR. MARCUS NADLER 


“Investment problems of institutions in 
the different categories become apparent 
from an analysis of the composition of 


their deposits”’ 





BRADLEY D. NASH 
‘“‘The Smaller War Plants Corporation is 
authorized to obtain orders from the 
procurement agencies of the Government 
and distribute them”’ 
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ERE at the Suburban Trust and 
H Savings Bank we have developed 

what we like to think of as a 
businesslike approach to this whole 
subject of service charges. 

Our thoughts run something like 
this: We have a service to sell. We 
think it is a good service, and a neces- 
sary one, and we feel that we should 
be able to sell it at a reasonable price 
to our customers and to the public. 
At the same time, we also have some 
definite ideas on the matter of fairness 
to customers, and we do not favor 
putting unnecessary restrictions or 
penalties on accounts. Further, we 
welcome small accounts. On a proper 
basis they yield income the same as 
big accounts. 

Like most banks, we have some big 
checking accounts, a greater number 
of average accounts, and a still greater 
number of small accounts. At the 
present time, these are divided be- 
tween approximately 200 business 
and 2,000 personal accounts. Alto- 
gether, they are probably representa- 
tive of the accounts available in the 
average community. 

Oak Park, Illinois, where 


we are 
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New Himphasis on 


SERVICE CHARGES 


By 


FREDERICK B. PEAKE 


President, Suburban Trust and Savings Bank, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Faced with earnings problems, many banks are giving 


renewed attention to service charges. This article 


describes how a suburban bank applied a plan which 


is fairer to individual accounts, yet has increased 


revenue from personal checking accounts as a group 


located, is a suburb of the City of 
Chicago. It has a population of some 
70,000, and is sometimes referred to 
as the biggest village in the world 
because of our village form of govern- 
ment. Oak Park is ten miles west of 
Chicago. It is served by the elevated, 
by suburban steam trains, and by 
buses. There are no factories in Oak 
Park, and the village is generally con- 
sidered to offer better than average 


The bank has had fourteen years of experience with service charges 


F. B. PEAKE, 
President 


E. R. TROWBRIDGE, Assistant 
Cashier and Auditor 


FRANK C. OGDON 
Cashier 














living conditions. The people living 
here are mostly of the white collar 
class, office and plant workers of Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company, and other business and 
industrial concerns operating in the 
Chicago area. They are people of 
intermediate income. 

That will supply some idea of the 
community in which we _ operate. 
Perhaps it will be apropos to add 
something about the bank we operate 
in that community. It is, incidentally, 
one of four within the village limits. 
Our bank was established in 1912, 
and today has total deposits of some- 
thing above $4,750,000. These are 
about equally divided between time 
and demand deposits. We offer a 
complete banking service, including 
trust service, and we operate a real 
estate department. We employ a 
total of thirty-five people. 

Our experience with service charges 
goes back over a period of fourteen 
years, and our present plan has been 
in effect since April 1, 1941. For the 
sake of brevity, we shall cover our 
experience for the period from January 
1, 1941, to June 1, 1942. That will 
include three months under our former 
plan, and fourteen months under our 
present plan. 

Under our former plan, on balances 
of $100 or less, we made a charge of $1 
for fifteen checks or less. When more 
checks were written we made a charge 
of five cents each. On balances be- 
tween $100 and $200, we made a 
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Suburban Trust is a $5,000,000 institution. Its checking accounts are similar to those in the average community 


charge of fifty cents for fifteen checks. 
Above $200 we made no basic charge 
and added five checks for each $100 
of additional balance. All business 
accounts were analyzed. 

For the three months of 1941 when 
we were operating under this plan our 
income from service charges was: 
January, $1,019.44; February, $975.09; 
and March, $1,045.40. These were 
typical months. 

It was during this period. as things 
were working out, that we were con- 
sidering the advisability of going from 
the analysis of business checking 
accounts to the analysis of all ac- 
counts. We had felt, entirely from 
our own standpoint, that there were a 
number of disadvantages to the plan 
we were then using. For one thing, it 
wasn’t always easy to distinguish 
between business and personal ac- 
counts, because many business ac- 
counts were carried in a single name. 
For another, it was confusing to have 
two different plans for figuring charges. 
It was confusing to us in the bank, 
and it was particularly so to some of 
our customers who happened to have 
both business and personal accounts. 
The main point against the plan we 
were using for personal accounts, of 
course, was that it was an arbitrary 


Advertising stressed welcome to small 
accounts, prestige of regular checking 
accounts, advantages of paying by check 


plan. The main point in favor of our advocate among our officers for the 
new plan is that it is equitable to all idea of analyzing all accounts, Mr. E. 
customers. It does not penalize the R. Trowbridge, assistant cashier and 
borderline account. It basesthe charge auditor. Mr. Trowbridge had studied 
for every customer on the actual full analysis carefully, especially from 
service used by that customer. It gives the standpoint of how it would affect 
full credit for customers’ balances. our personal accounts. It was his 

We had one particularly strong opinion then, and it has since been 
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%& DO NOT hesitate to open a checking “ 7S 
account in our bank under the impression : You Are Known By the Checking 
that it is “too expensive,” or that small ac- Account Company You Keep 
counts are unwelcome. se Meintabilng: «: checking account in ont‘: 


The very opposite is true. bank is a good deal like belonging to the . 
Sn ee right club. You are known by the company — 


Our “Measured” service, based on cost, af- you keep. Our deposit activities are main- 


fords an economy and flexibility which cannot . . 

be surpassed. And — are q dectthions NOT cnet ara High end. 

in a special group with limited privileges, but YOU CAN WELL PROFIT FROM SUCH 
in our oe family of depositors . . < that’s A BANKING CONNECTION 

why you'll like 


Write your own check and eliminate the ex- 


SU BURBAN TRUST CHEC KPLAN esr eke inconvenience of paying by money 
You Need a Checking Account 


—IF you are now paying your bills in cash or with money order. 


—IF you want to systematize the handling of personal or house- 
hold finances. 


—IF you wish to improve your credit and business standing. 





“IF you value the future advantages which a sound banking 
connection can give you. 
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HOW NEW PLAN HAS AFFECTED SERVICE CHARGE REVENUE 
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New Plan Adopted April 1, 1941 
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This revenue now comprises one-seventh of total operating income 


borne out by experience, that analysis 
would have the double and seemingly 
contradictory effect of applying charges 
more fairly to personal accounts and 
of increasing the revenue from the 
bank’s personal checking accounts as 
a group. 

The answer, of course, is that the 
increased income to the bank under 
the new plan did not represent a 
vertical increase of service charges for 
all personal checking accounts. For 
some accounts it meant higher charges, 
for some it meant lower charges, but 
in all cases it meant that charges were 
being applied according to actual 
service used, rather than upon an arbi- 
trary basis. 


WHEN we adopted the new plan last 

year, I think it may be of interest 
to some banks reading this article to 
say that we took the step alone. To 
notify our personal checking account 
customers, we prepared a folder de- 
scribing the new plan and giving an 
example of how the plan worked in 
actual practice. In this folder we 
stressed the point that the customer’s 
checking account is always welcome 
at the bank “regardless of size,”’ and 
we stressed the advantages of paying 
by check. 

Then, to show how the new charges 
would affect the individual customer 
we provided space for him to figure his 
previous month’s charges on the new 
basis. We informed him that each 
account would carry a basic overhead, 
or maintenance, charge of fifty cents, 


that ledger entries would be charged 
at four cents each, that items deposited 
would be charged at one and one-half 
cents each, and that cash deposited 
would be charged at thirty cents a 
thousand dollars. Offsetting this would 
be the earnings on his account figured 
at the rate of sixteen cents per $100 
of the average realized or net collected 
balance. This folder was inserted in 
the February statements to personal 
checking account customers. 

We used the sixteen cents per $100 
figure because we think it is easier to 
explain to the customer than the full 
routine of our 3 per cent allowance. 
It seemed a little complicated to us to 
try to tell the customer that we allow 
3 per cent on each $100 of average col- 
lected balance, less 25 per cent for 
reserves, less six-tenths of 1 per cent 
conversion charge. 

In all cases, we figure the customer’s 
credit to give him the full advantage 
of his allowance. If the average bal- 
ance is $50, the customer receives 
eight cents, if it is $56, he receives 
nine cents, if it is $62, he receives ten 
cents, and so on, at the full rate of 
sixteen cents per $100. We have a 
chart covering allowances on balances 
up to $10,000. 

The use of average balances, also, 
we think is fair to the customer. From 
time to time, the suggestion is made 
that banks use minimum balances. 
Speaking only for our own bank and 
for our own situation, we think 
average balances are fairer, and that 
they have some advantage. The use 


of the minimum balance would leave 
no incentive to the customer to build 
up his account, once it was down. 

Incidentally, we never apply a serv- 
ice charge for less than ten cents. We 
also maintain a month-by-month analy- 
sis record that enables us to follow the 
average balances and charges for each 
customer. We bring this up to date 
each month and check it over for any 
unusual factors that should have our 
attention. 


N the matter of overdrafts, we 

make a charge of fifty cents in cases 
where the check is either paid or 
returned. This is lowered to twenty- 
five cents in cases where the deposit is 
received the same day. Where over- 
drafts are frequent we request that 
the accounts be closed; we have no 
desire to exact penalties from our good 
customers. We want to serve our 
customers satisfactorily, and we want 
to hold their accounts. 

Before going on to the matter of how 
our plan was received by customers, 
let us examine a couple of simple 
accounts to see how the new charges 
worked out for them. Mr. Smith for 
the month of April had twenty-one 
ledger entries to his account. He 
deposited one check, and made a cur- 
rency deposit of $125. His average 
balance for the month was $150. We 
charged Mr. Smith fifty cents for the 
maintenance of his account, four cents 
each for the ledger entries or eighty- 
four cents, two cents for the deposited 
item, and four cents for the currency 
deposit, or a total of $1.40. The credit 
allowance for his balance was twenty- 
four cents, and his: new charge was 
$1.16 for the month. 

Mr. Brown, for another example, 
had a balance of only $75. He issued 
eight checks and made two deposits. 
His charges, therefore, would be: fifty 
cents for maintenance, forty cents for 
the ten ledger entries, and three cents 
for the deposited items, or a total of 
ninety-three cents. His credit was 
twelve cents, and his service charge 
was eighty-one cents. 

Following the distribution of the 
folder explaining our plan, we made it 
a point to talk to those of our cus- 
tomers whose charges would be affected 
to the greatest extent. We made 
personal calls on some and we talked 
to some in the bank. For the most 
part we did not find it difficult to 
explain our plan; it was helpful to be 
able to tell these customers that all of 
our accounts, commercial and per- 
sonal, were now on the same basis, and 
that their individual charges would be 
figured only on the exact service used. 
The average customer, we found, 
wants to feel that his account is paying 
its own way. It was true that a few 
of our customers did not take kindly 

See SERVICE CHARGES—Page 48 
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Banking as Viewed 
trom WastINGcTON 


x * kK &* *K we &®e & & & &e & & Kk& 
By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Treasury’s Financing 
Program Unfolds 


How to finance the war without in- 
flation is the chief and continuing prob- 
lem of officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve System. 

During the current fiscal year the 
Treasury will have to pay out some 
$77 billion, or more than $6 billion a 
month. The pending tax bill will 
bring in only $6 or $8 billion, enough 
for little more than a month, and all 
forms of taxation are counted on for 
no more than $24 billion. This means 
that the Treasury must borrow at 
least $50 billion, or more than $4 
billion per month. 





All the money any government takes 
in, of course, either from taxes or 
loans, represents the savings of the 
people, that is, it comes out of the 
difference between what people make 
and what they spend to live on. When 
a government can’t get enough that 
way it may make up the deficit by 
printing more money, and that is 
currency inflation. When it borrows 
from banks in such a way that the 
banks can use the bonds as the basis 
for loans to individuals, the result is 
credit inflation. When people have 
more money to spend than there are 
articles to buy there is a scramble for 
goods and the result is price inflation. 

The Treasury’s program is to avoid 
all three types or causes of inflation. 

The hope is to borrow enough to 
meet the Treasury deficit, to do it in 
such a way as to avoid credit inflation, 
and to obtain so much that the public 
has little left to spend for luxury items. 

Officials estimate that the amount 
of spendable funds in excess of taxes 
will be around $95 billion, while the 
volume of goods available for purchase 
will be around $65 billion, leaving $30 
billion for funds which can’t be spent 
without bidding up prices. The Treas- 
ury intends to borrow this $30 billion 
plus an additional $20 billion which 
will come from savings previously 
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SALES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
Monthly, May 1941 to July 1942 
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Chart by War Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 


Additional emphasis is now being placed on Series F and G 


accumulated or will be diverted from 
purchase of articles on the market. 

The most direct tapping of current 
income is the War Savings Bond pro- 
gram, particularly where the bonds are 
bought directly out of pay checks. 
The Treasury still believes it will 
obtain $12 billion from War Savings 
Bonds this year, even though July 
sales reached only $900,000,000 out of 
a $1 billion quota. It is calculated 
that seasonal variations in income 
distribution and additional adherents 
to regular payroll deduction plans will 
bring up the average during the 
balance of the fiscal year. 

Additional emphasis is now being 
put on the sale of Series F and G War 
Savings Bonds which come in larger 
denominations and which are better 
suited to many investors than the 
popular Series E. 


Considerable dependence apparently 
will be placed on the so-called “‘tap’’ 
issues, since the Treasury has obtained 
successful results with two _ recent 
experiments with this type of security. 

The first tap issue was sold in May 
and totaled $883,000,000 during the 
two weeks it was open. The second 
issue was offered August 3 and during 
its first week sales exceeded $1 billion. 

Much credit for the large sale of 
the tap issue was given to the newly 
formed Victory Fund Committees of 
some 20,000 bankers, brokers, and 
investment men organized in every 
Federal Reserve Bank District. These 
committees are expected to function 
throughout the war in selling all types. 
of Treasury securities to investors 
other than commercial banks. They 
prepare and canvass lists of prospects 
for War Savings Bonds and speciah 
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> “BERT M. HANES, president, 
wia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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TOM K. SMITH, president, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Former A.B.A. presidents now Navy advisors on Regulation V 


Treasury issues, making sales to such 
investors as individuals, trusts, estates, 
endowments, pension funds, labor or- 
ganizations, fraternal organizations, 
insurance companies, business firms, 
and savings institutions of various 
types. 

In addition the Treasury continues 
to issue its regular forms of bonds, 
notes, certificates of indebtedness, and 
bills, all of which are normally pur- 
chased chiefly by banks. Authorities 
feel that commercial banks could 
absorb perhaps $30 billion of govern- 
ment securities during the coming year. 
Every effort is being made, through 
the Victory Fund Committees and 
otherwise, to spread the sale of notes, 
certificates, and bills to smaller banks 
and to non-bank investors. Currently, 
the Treasury estimates, about 40 per 
cent of the bills are being purchased by 
others than commercial banks. 

An example is the $1,500,000,000 of 
one-year, % per cent certificates the 
Treasury offered in August, for which 
subscriptions totaled $3,273,000,000. 
Weekly sales of bills of about 91-day 
maturity are currently $350,000,000, 
a recent issue selling at an average 
price of 99.905, equivalent to an inter- 
est rate of approximately 0.372 per 
cent. Since maturities of bills are now 
$250,000,000 a week and will reach 
$350,000,000 in a couple of months, the 
Treasury probably will increase the 


sales of these short-term discount 
securities. A determined effort is 
being made to get smaller banks 


throughout the country to purchase 
these bills and also to sell them to 
commercial firms and individuals who 
have need for short-term investments. 
If the market for bills can be broadened 
beyond the large banks in financial 


centers the amount of weekly sales 
may be increased considerably during 
the coming months. 

In spite of the Treasury’s optimism 
in plans to sell various types of securi- 
ties to all sorts of investors, many 
fiscal authorities doubt that the war 
can be financed by taxes and voluntary 
borrowing alone, and they advocate 
some sort of compulsory savings or 
forced loans. Several suggestions for 
forced savings have been made to 
Congress recently, but while the sub- 
ject is still a live one it is not expected 
to find a place in the pending revenue 
bill. 


Report on Progress of 
Regulation V 


Two former presidents of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association have been 
appointed advisors to the finance sec- 
tion of the Navy Department’s Office 
of Procurement and Material, in order 
to assist the Navy in providing work- 
ing capital for contractors under the 
guaranteed loan provisions of Regula- 
tion V of the Federal Reserve Board. 
They are Tom K. Smith, president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Robert M. 
Hanes, president of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

During the first four months of 
operation under Regulation V, the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion guaranteed more than 800 loans 
for war production purposes, totaling 
approximately $450.000,000. The loans 
were made by commercial banks and 
the guarantees were made through the 


Federal Reserve banks acting as agents 
for the services. 

In making this announcement Don- 
ald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, said that the bank- 
ing institutions of the country have 
co-operated fully in these loans and 
their unguaranteed participations have 
ranged from 10 per cent to 90 per cent. 
The amounts of the individual loans 
ranged from $400 to $40,000,000, and 
nearly 60 per cent of the number were 
for amounts under $100,000. The 
loans were principally to subcontrac- 
tors, though in many instances they 
were to primary contractors, and all 
were to permit financing of war con- 
tracts through regular banking chan- 
nels. 

Since this report, The Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, has 
revealed that it has arranged for a 
four-year bank credit of $40,000,000 
with a group of fifteen banks. This is 
said to be the largest loan made to 
date under Regulation V. 


¢ 7 * 


Bill Would Liberalize Soldier 
Debt Provisions 


Legislation now pending in Congress 
is designed to liberalize the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil relief act by making 
it still more difficult to collect debts 
owed by men in the armed forces. 
While the measure in general has 
much support, some of its provisions 
may work considerable hardship on 
creditors. 

The original act was passed nearly 
two years ago, and amendments to it 
were recently passed by the House and 
are now pending in the Senate. 

One of the amendments would limit 
to 6 per cent the interest charged on 
the indebtedness of any man in the 
military service, regardless of the 
provisions of a contract he had made 
while a civilian; another would extend 
to co-makers or co-purchasers the 
same privileges as the act gives to 
service men. 

Regarding mortgages and liens the 
law already provides that courts may 
stay collection, foreclosure, sale or 
repossession of real property while a 
man is in service and for three months 
beyond. Proposed amendments would 
extend this stay to charges on house- 
hold goods in storage; would remove 
the present permission to repossess 
automobiles if less than 50 per cent 
has been paid; and would permit a 
court to have appraisers fix a price at 
which a creditor could buy back an 
article under lien if no undue hardship 
would result to the man in service. 

The law already prevents eviction, 
for limited periods, of the family of a 
man in service from living quarters 
renting for not more than $80 per 
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month, and prevents foreclosure of 
the mortgage on such property, under 
similar conditions, when payments are 
not made. The amendments extend 
this principle to leases on business 
property and farms, and permit a man 
going into the service to cancel a 
rental contract and obtain a refund 
of advance rent payments. 

Other amendments in the pending 
bill would further liberalize the present 
moratorium on tax and insurance pay- 
ments of men in the armed forces. 


* Sf Sl 


New Move to Uncover Alien 
Property Holdings 


Trust companies and trust officers 
of banks are affected by an order issued 
by Leo T. Crowley in his capacity as 
Alien Property Custodian. 

The order requires all persons or 
officers acting under judicial super- 
vision, such as executors, administra- 
tors, guardians, trustees, receivers, and 
similar officers to file with the custodian 
a report of any property in which they 
have reasonable cause to believe that 
an enemy country or an enemy na- 
tional has an interest. The report 
must be made by October 1 on Form 
APC-3, which may be obtained from 
the clerk of any Federal court and 
most state courts. The order is 
designed to uncover alien interests in 
property held in this country under 
judicial supervision. The reports will 
enable the custodian to take appropri- 
ate action with respect to alien prop- 
erty and will permit him to assist the 
courts in dealing with such property. 

The custodian has already taken 
over a large number of patents owned 
by enemy nationals and also enemy- 











ROLF NUGENT, chief, Consumers Re- 
quirements Division of OPA 


Suggests new installment plan 
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LEO T. CROWLEY, Alien Property Custodian 


Order requires trust companies to report enemy property interests 


owned stock in a number of American 
corporations. 


¢ o ¢ 


Installment Selling 
in Reverse 


The interest of financial circles as 
well as of merchandising trades has 
been created in the proposal for “‘in- 
stallment selling in reverse” advocated 
by Rolf Nugent, chief of the Con- 
sumers Requirements Division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

While Mr. Nugent has advanced the 
suggestion only in broad terms and 
has not worked out any detailed plan, 
the basic idea is that during the war 
people would buy, on the installment 
plan, certificates which could be turned 
in after the war for durable consumers 
goods such as automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other articles. 

Several objectives would be served 
if the plan were put into successful 
operation. Family earnings would be 
saved for specific purposes and would 
not be spent in an inflationary manner. 
Dealers and manufacturers distribut- 
ing organizations could be kept going 
by selling articles for post-war delivery. 
The money thus obtained would main- 
tain the credit of local dealers and the 
commissions would provide a living 
for salesmen. A large portion of the 
funds would be invested in govern- 
ment bonds until peace time manu- 
facturing was resumed. Most impor- 
tant, manufacturers would have large 
backlogs of orders after the war which 
would hasten their conversion from 
war work to normal operations. 

One aspect of the plan is that banks 
and personal finance companies might 


have a share in collecting the install- 
ments after merchandise salesmen had 
collected the down payment. 

The consensus of opinion of large 
merchandising concerns appears to be 
that the plan is worthy of study but 
that practical objections might make 
it of little value, and that it might 
accomplish little more than orthodox 
forms of family savings plans. This 
view was supported by a survey con- 
ducted by the Consumer Banking 
Institute for the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association in which a number of 
officials of consumer goods manufac- 
turing concerns expressed grave doubts 
that the plan would be effective. While 
admitting that the theory is attractive, 
most of those replying to the question- 
naire stated that American consumers 
are not in the habit of saving in 
advance to purchase an article unless 
they know they are going to need it 
very badly, but that they must be sold 
on the desirability of an article before 
they will make a down payment and 
undertake to complete the purchase 
on the installment plan. There was 
also doubt that consumers would want 
to purchase certificates entitling them 
to delivery at an unknown date of 
household articles of unknown style 
and quality. 


¢ 7 Sd 


Silver Situation May Create 
Shortage of Nickels 


The monetary and industrial, as well 
as the political, uses of silver have 
always been more or less confused and 
conflicting, but they are more so than 
ever under the present wartime condi- 
tions. 


See WASHINGTON OUTLOOK—Page 48 
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ANAGEMENT today needs all 
M the possible ingenuity and re- 

sourcefulness it can obtain to 
aid in the solution of the complex prob- 
lems that confront it. It faces a chal- 
lenge to develop and utilize the 
thoughts and ideas of employees, a 
hidden reservoir which, if tapped, is 
capable of furnishing a steady flow of 
new and improved procedures, policies 
and plans, leading to a smoother and 
more profitable operation. This force 
awaits in many instances only some 
method of release. 

Always there are a comparatively 
few employees who, looking beyond 
the horizon of their immediate duties, 
are alert to the need for constructive 
innovations. But what of the others? 
It is they who constitute this potential 
force. It is they who undoubtedly have 
those acceptable ideas which too fre- 
quently are born to blush unseen 
because of the prevalent feeling that 
to proffer them would be to encroach 
upon that forbidden territory, reserved 
exclusively for management. What, 
then, can be done to dispel that feeling, 
to encourage more employees to share 
directly in the responsibilities of man- 
agement? 

Intensive study of the problem at 
The Equitable Trust Company in 
Baltimore, culminated in the forma- 
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A Bank's \unior 


Apvisory Boarpb 


By 
JAMES G. RENSHAW 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, The Equitable Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


How one bank taps the hidden reservoir of ideas and 
suggestions which are latent in every organization, 
through the functioning of a Junior Advisory Board. 
This organization of younger employees has helped to 


improve operations, 


tion, nearly eight years ago, of a novel 
group, an organization of employees 
and junior executives. It is a junior 
board of directors, organized by the 
progressive president of The Equitable 
Trust Company, Robert G. Merrick, 
and popularly known as the Junior 
Advisory Board. Functioning con- 
tinuously since its organization, it has 
achieved a record of many creditable 
accomplishments. 

Twelve members make up the Junior 
Advisory Board. In the process of 
organization, members of the first 
board were selected by President 
Merrick. They were appointed for 








policies, and public relations 


designated terms of four, eight and 
twelve months. Thereafter, according 
to their terms, four members retired 
at the expiration of each four-month 
period, resulting in a complete turn- 
over of membership at the close of the 
first year of operation. Members re- 
tiring were replaced by action of the 
board itself, which elected to member- 
ship for a term of one year the most 
progressive and promising members of 
the Equitable organization. 

Elections were held at regular meet- 
ings in April, August and December. 
This revolving system of membership, 
unchanged today, has certain obvious 


The Junior Advisory Board, thinking in terms of the welfare of the personnel and the consequent benefit ti 
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Junior Advisory Board in session. 


advantages. First, the method affords 
each member at least one year of 
service on the board, a period ample 
for the demonstration of any latent 
executive ability. Also it enables the 
induction of four new members every 
four months, thereby providing fre- 
quent opportunities for those within 
our organization whose progress and 
work deserve recognition. Under this 
procedure there are always eight ex- 
perienced board members to guide and 
assist the four incoming electees, thus 
assuring smoothness of operation and 
unimpaired strength. No member is 
eligible for re-election until four months 








It has unlimited recommendatory powers 


after the expiration of his term of 
service, a rule designed as assurance of 
fair representation. 

The board’s officers are a chairman 
and a secretary. They are elected for 
terms of one year, at the first meeting 
in each calendar year, by the member- 
ship of the board as then constituted. 
They may not succeed themselves. 

Meetings of the board are held on 
the second Thursday of each month at 
4:30 P. M. in the board room of the 
main office of the company. It is a 
serious-minded body, engaged in the 
consideration of real banking problems. 
To emphasize its prestige and the im- 
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portance of its work, the members 
receive a nominal fee for their services. 

From the beginning, the board has 
been vested with unlimited recom- 
mendatory powers. It is responsible 
directly to the management and 
whether its activities turn to improved 
systems, operating economies, em- 
ployee morale, advertising, public re- 
lations or business development, it is 
still within its sphere of operations and 
its voice is heard. Its work embraces 
all phases of banking. 


OW does this group of younger em- 

ployees and junior executives help 
to release the store of unexpressed 
thoughts and ideas hidden in every 
organization? Naturally, membership 
on the board is considered an honor, 
the recognition of actual or potential 
ability. Therefore, the younger men 
in the company are prompted by 
aspiration to membership to think and 
work in such manner as to merit dis- 
tinction. Constructive effort and 
thought is just a part of that latent 
energy at work. Then, too, through 
the activities and investigations of the 
board, participating employees as well 
as board members themselves develop 
the consciousness that such consid- 
erations are not alone the problems of 
management, but that to share those 
responsibilities is an integral part of 
their own jobs. They feel, therefore, 
a closer relationship to their company. 
This is the natural reaction to any 
mutual undertaking, and it is an im- 
portant influence for better and more 
productive work. 

As one of its duties, the Junior Ad- 
visory Board conducts a_ perpetual 
program for the encouragement of 
employees’ suggestions. Suggestion 
blanks, identifiable only by number, 
are always available. Each submitted 
suggestion, however meritorious or 
seemingly trivial, is given full con- 


increased efficiency and higher employee morale, planned this friendly recreation room and popular sun deck 
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The Board’s study of employee training methods led to the development 
of this comprehensive operating manual 


sideration. A portion of each regular 
meeting of the advisory board is de- 
voted to the study of suggestions. 
Each suggestion upon which favorable 
action is voted is announced and the 
employee making the suggestion is 
given a cash award. Awards vary with 
the comparative importance of the 
suggestions offered. Holders of de- 
clined suggestions are likewise notified 
and extended the board’s appreciation 
for their interest. Definite reasons 
why ideas are not immediately feasible 
are always given. 

Naturally, many suggestions made 
by employees, as well as by the board 
members themselves, fall in the cate- 
gory of those declined. But the im- 
portant fact remains that suggestions 
are actually made. Whether a large 
percentage of them are acceptable or 
impracticable is, in fact, secondary. 
That they are submitted is conclusive 
evidence of thought, and due proof 
that these otherwise hidden ideas and 
suggestions can be brought to light. 


HE diversified nature of the work of 

the board is best illustrated by refer- 
ence to a few of its accomplishments. 
Several years ago, the board began a 
study of employee training methods. 
What further could be done to give 
a new employee a broad general under- 
standing, not only of the work and 
functions of his department, but also 
of the bank as a co-ordinated whole? 


What further could be done to expedite 
his job orientation? 

After a thorough analysis of the 
problem, the conclusion was reached 
that each department of the bank and 
each departmental function could be 
analyzed and reduced to a step-by- 
step written explanation, accompanied 
by forms and simple procedural in- 
structions. This primer of operations 
would be a voluminous undertaking 
but it would furnish a text to be handed 
the new employee. It would help him 
to develop more quickly into an in- 
formed, and hence more valuable, addi- 
tion to the organization. Actually it 
was a laborious task but untiring effort 
resulted in the publication of the 
Equitable Operating Manuals. These 
consist of a master edition of 134 pages 
of printed operation instructions, and 
a series of departmental manuals 
which are breakdowns of the larger 
volume, and which are intended for 
use as a progressive study of each de- 
partment of the bank. 

From the study of these texts, many 
established employees have gained 
more complete and useful knowledge. 
The value of the manuals in training 
young and inexperienced employees 
entering the banking field has been 
substantial. Here is ample proof that 
it is the constructive suggestions of 
yesterday that help in the solution of 
the problems of today. 

Still thinking in terms of the welfare 


of the personnel and the consequent 
benefit to the company in increased 
efficiency and higher employee morale, 
the board set out to find means 
whereby the employees could spend 
rest periods or lunch hours more 
pleasurably or profitably. A more 
closely knit and friendly organization 
was the underlying motive. This 
would, the board felt, be reflected in 
improved public as well as internal 
relations. Such improvement would 
redound to the mutual benefit of the 
employees and the company. That 
was all it needed to know; the rest in- 
volved only details and planning. 

Thus, not long after this idea was 
conceived, came the day of the opening 
of the employees’ recreation room. It 
was not elaborate. It was not intended 
to be. But somehow it had that de- 
sired friendly atmosphere. There was 
a piano and music for those who are 
musically inclined, checkers, chess and 
bridge tables for more serious forms 
of relaxation, table tennis equipment 
and billiard tables for light exercise, 
and an adjoining reading room, much 
like the average living room, for those 
who enjoy reading or who prefer to sit 
and relax. 

Instantly, the room became popular 
and the small expenditure involved has 
paid dividends in employee fellowship 
and improved morale. The board was 
elated, and proceeded to take a further 
step. Some persons, the board ob- 
served, like to relax in fresh air and 
sunshine. Someone had noted that 
the company had an open _ space 
lying idle on the 18th floor. It com- 
manded an excellent view. It would 
be a made-to-order sun deck. And 
so it became, with the addition of 
only steamer chairs and blankets for 
use when a brisk breeze is whipping up 
the bay. Thus, another idea came to 
life and another simple thought pro- 
vided a popular addition to the em- 
ployees’ recreational facilities. 

As the company continued to grow, 
the board saw the need for some 
medium through which all members of 
the organization could be informed of 
what currently was going on. Keeping 
all employees aware of company ac- 
tivities is a well recognized requisite to 
the maintenance of good morale. Why 
not a regularly published house organ, 
was a forthcoming suggestion? Its 
advantages and possibilities were ap- 
parent immediately, and with a small 
editorial staff appointed by the board, 
and working on the assignment in its 
spare time, volume one, number one of 
“Equitable Echoes” came off the press 
on June 22, 1938. With several im- 
provements in format and now twice 
the size of the original issue, it has been 
published regularly since that date. 
Currently the board employs this 
monthly publication as a means of 

See JUNIOR ADVISORY BOARD—Page 44 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 








ELWYN EVANS... Mr. Evans was 
recently elected president of the Wilmington 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
succeeding Sylvester D. Townsend, who was 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. Evans 
was born in Racine, Wisconsin, and in 1920 
he was appointed Rhodes Scholar from that 
state. After completing his studies at Oxford 
he began the practice of law in Milwaukee, 
specializing in banking and trust law. He 
was later elected assistant trust officer of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company. In 1928 
he became a vice-president of the Wilmington 
Trust Company; in 1933 he was elected 
executive vice-president, and held this office 
until his elevation to the presidency. 


RANDOLPH E. PAUL... Mr. Paul 
on August 7 was sworn in as General Counsel 
of the Treasury, succeeding Edward H. Foley 
who resigned to join the armed services. A 
widely recognized authority on the subject 
of taxation, Mr. Paul has served as special 
tax advisor to Secretary Morgenthau with 
the official title of Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He has appeared frequently 
in the news through his appearances before 
Congressional tax hearings. 


WILLARD K. DENTON... Mr. Den- 
ton is president of The Manhattan Savings 
Bank, which was organized July 15 by the 
consolidation of two of New York’s oldest 
savings banks, The Manhattan Savings Insti- 
tution and the Citizens Savings Bank. Mr. 
Denton formerly headed the Manhattan bank. 
The newly formed institution has five offices in 
Manhattan, serving 139,000 depositors, and 
has total resources in excess of $106,000,000. 


THEODORE R. FRENTZ.. . After 
having been cashier of the New American 
Bank in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, ever since it was 
organized in 1890, Mr. Frentz at the age of 
78 has been elected president of that institu- 
tion to succeed the late George Hilton. His 
banking experience goes back even further, 
as he was associated with the First National 
Bank of Oshkosh from 1879 to 1890. 


LOU E. HOLLAND, ALBERT M. 
CARTER... Mr. Holland, a small manu- 
facturer himself, is chairman of the five-man 
board of directors of the recently organized 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, the purpose 
of which is to find ways of spreading war work 
more extensively among the small business 
concerns. Mr. Carter, another member of 
the board, is a director and past president of 
the First National Bank, Murphysboro, 
Illinois. After the first meeting of the direc- 
tors, Mr. Holland issued a statement in which 
he remarked that as long as material short- 
ages existed in many fields, the corporation 
would probably find its usefulness chiefly in 
providing facilities which will permit a 
redistribution of existing contracts. 
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OR some time the bank examiners 
Fk continued to suggest to us that 
we install a credit file. They 
pointed out that even though our loan 
officer knew all our customers by 
name, and probably knew more about 
their credit standing than the cus- 
tomers knew themselves, some day he 
would not be with the bank and who- 
ever took his place would not know all 
these facts. They also cited the fact 
that even though the loan officer was a 
walking credit file, so to speak, he 
could not take the place of a credit 
file when the bank examiners came. 
We became convinced that we 
should have a credit file, and we asked 
the bank examiners to tell us what 
kind to install and how to set it up. 
_ They did not give us any definite 
answer, but suggested that we visit 
other banks and see what kind of credit 
files they were using. 
We followed their advice and visited 
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A Credit File for 


the SMALL BANK 


By 
B. E. RHODES 


Cashier, Bank of Powhatan, Powhatan, Virginia 


This small rural bank has installed a simple credit 


file which requires a minimum of time and personnel 


to maintain, yet at the same time provides valuable 


credit information. 


The bank has also worked out a 


simplified procedure for keeping the file up to date 


other banks. However, this did not 
prove to be of much help to us. In the 
larger banks we found, first, that they 
had separate credit departments, and 
naturally their credit files were more 
complicated and more complete than 


a bank our size (total resources, a little 
over $1,700,000) could maintain. Sec- 
ond, we found that the larger banks’ 
files were set up on the basis of a 
written application preceding each 
loan. Rural banks in this section do 


It required about a week, during spare intervals, to set up the credit file; total cost did not exceed $15 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


name John Customer 





aooness RF.D. #3 Powhatan, Va. 
ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 









LOCATION 4ND DESCRIPTION 





REAL ESTATE 


TAXES 
Paro TO 













































































































Cash on hand & in Bonk =. Notes Payable none 
Holder of 
Notes Receivabl none Notes Payable this Bank 2000 _| ‘ a 
Asceuste & none init 350 |00 Are all payments up to date? 
Interest toate 10 
Stocks* .- aeee Due on Cars & Trucks |_mone = 
Bonds* (Defense Bond) 375 po inst Heats teas | none | In whose name 1s title to property? 
Cash Value in Life Ins.” 1000 po Loans Due Ins. Co none 
(secured by cash value in Ins.) 
Total Quick Assets 1725 po Total Current Liabilities _..___._ |_.2.350._| DESCRIPTION 
Real Estate & Bidgs.* ...-___. Mortgages on Real Estate* _.__. 4500 pO 
Machinery Tractor etG. 100q 00 none 
A biles & Trucks 
Farm Products —__ 90 Total Liabilities 5850 | 00 alent 
Livestock 2500 Net Worth 12425 | 00 
0 Resio 600 joo 
(if Merchant) 
Inventory of Stock nipgen 
Retail Value 
Total Assets Qo | Total 17,275 






































Notes indorsed for others $._BOM@ 0 
Fire insurance Bldgs. S¥Q00,00 








Fire Ins. Furniture & Mdse. $2000000 




















1 certify that the above schedules and the statements on the reverse side ore a true and correct 
account of the condition of my business and atfairs on... June.27, igke 19. 


Date. June.27,..19%2......W...... 
























STOCKS & BONDS 













MARKET 
VALUE 








cost PLEDGED: AS SECURITY TO 
















LIFE INSURANCE 








CASH VALUE LOAN 





PLEDGED «5S SECURITY TO 
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name; Mr. Sample Customer 


DATE May 1, 1942 








appREss Powhatan, Virginia 


UNSECURED NOTES 





Age 4O Race W 





Business Merchant 





How Long Engaged Six years 





Average Checking Bal. $350.00 





Attention To Notes 


Good 





High Credit:$2264.00 Trend Down 





Life Insurance $4000, 00 





General Character Good 





ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 












































Merchant at Powhetan. 


Customer. 





His mother, Mrs. I.M.. 
Customer, has savings account and property 
which she will probably leave to Mr. Sample 
He does not own store building, 
but the rent and overhead is very low. 





125.00 
Married Yea No. Dependents 2 
Galery SECURED NOTES 125.00 Total 
Life Insurance 1000,00 
Collateral 
Savings Bal. none 
: INSTALLMENT NOTE 1000.00 Total 
Curtails Reg. Yeg 
1941 Auto 225.00 : 
Net worth $6500.00 
225.00 Total 
Rent or Own Own 
200 
Civic Activities Very Active LB zoted 
REMARKS: 


This man has always tended to his obligations 
in a satisfactory manner. 


We lent him some 


money to start in business and he has developed 
into a very good customer of the bank. I do 
not believe that he would try to borrow more 
than he would be able to repay. 





Core of the file consists of credit sheets containing general information on individual borrowers 


not as a rule operate in this way. If 
John Jones came in for a loan, and we 
had been extending him credit for ten 
years, he would think we had lost our 
minds if we asked him to fill out a 
written application for a loan. We 
soon realized that we could not copy 
the type of credit file used by the 
larger banks. On the other hand, when 
we visited the smaller banks we found 
that most of these were in the same 
boat with us, and had no credit file. 

We decided to install a file which 
would suit our own needs. Any file to 
do this would first have to be simple 
and require little time to maintain, for 
we do not have the personnel to main- 
tain voluminous records. Our file 
could not be based on written applica- 
tions preceding loans, but on its incep- 
tion must be based on outstanding 
credit. Thus many of the important 
points which a complete credit depart- 
ment would attempt to cover could 
not be included in our credit file, with 
its central theme of simplicity and 
little time devoted to maintenance. 
Our thought was that it would be 
better to have simple records properly 
maintained and up to date, rather 
than to have a more complicated sys- 
tem poorly kept. 

First, we drew up a credit sheet for 
each borrower containing general in- 
formation about the individual, and 
also the amount of loans outstanding, 
broken down into three divisions: 
unsecured loans, secured loans, and 
installment loans. This credit sheet, 
illustrated above, is the core of our 


credit file. The general information 
was filled out by one of our employees 
who, through his long years of service, 
was familiar with most of the bank’s 
customers. The amount of loans out- 
standing was filled in by the note 
teller. Then the loan officer, in the 
space for Remarks, wrote in a brief 
history of the credit of the particular 
customer, and his opinion of the line. 
If the space in front was not sufficient, 
additional notations were made on the 
back of the sheet. 

This credit sheet was printed length- 
wise, so that we could open the folder 
in which it was placed, and scan the 
information without removing the 
sheet from the folder. 


[IN addition to credit sheets, our files 

contain financial statements of the 
borrowers. A filled-in specimen of 
such a statement is reproduced on 
page 26. Of course, we already had 
these statements, but we have found 
that by keeping them in the individual 
folders we can keep a better check 
against statements becoming out of 
date. We do not plan to keep com- 
parative financial statements at pres- 
ent, but they could easily be added 
to our file. 

Along with the credit sheet and 
financial statement, we file in the 
individual folders any correspondence 
of a credit nature. We have pur- 
chased a stamp which reads “CREDIT 
FILE,” and we use this to denote all 
correspondence to be added to the 
credit folders. 


It is also our plan to file inquiries 
from retail merchants associations and 
similar requests for credit information 
in the individual folders. Especially 
do we file inquiries from other lending 
institutions, for we feel that it is very 
important to know if our customers 
are borrowing elsewhere. 

The question may occur as to 
whether we file profit and loss state- 
ments of business borrowers. The 
answer is that we do not, since we 
have very few if any business firms 
which are large enough to necessitate 
such statements. If we had such cus- 
tomers, we would require profit and 
loss statements and they would be 
part of our file. Our bank is located 
in a town of a little over 150 people, 
and it is the largest community in the 
county. The adjoining county, which 
has no bank, likewise has no large 
towns. We are strictly a rural bank 
and thus do not have sizable business 
customers. All of our customers are 
farmers or small merchants. 

Chattel mortgages are filed alpha- 
betically in our collateral file, and not 
with the credit file. It would not be 
advisable, in our opinion, to file 
chattel mortgages in the credit file 
itself. 

We do not maintain any record of 
loans declined. However, we decline 
very few loans, for we try to make all 
loans possible. If we cannot loan 
money exactly as the applicant wants 
it, we try to arrange some way in 
which we can supply the needed 

See BANK CREDIT FILE—Page 45 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Canadian Banks to Reduce Last 
Quarter Dividends 


Most Canadian banks will reduce 
dividends during the last quarter of 
this year. Only one bank to date has 
announced its intention to maintain 
dividends at the current rate of 10 per 
cent. The Bank of Toronto has stated 
that its average earnings, including 
recoveries, during the base period of 
1936 to 1939, and present earnings, 
permit the current rate, which is 
equivalent to 3.24 per cent on the total 
of the shareholders’ funds. 

The Bank of Montreal, in announc- 
ing reduction of its dividend from 8 to 
6 per cent stated that while earnings 
of the bank are approximately the 
same, increased taxes this year will 
take a larger share. The Royal Bank 
announcing a similar reduction re- 
ported that operating expenses and 
taxes are showing a steadily upward 
trend and that an increasing propor- 
tion of the bank’s funds is being in- 
vested in government bonds yielding a 
relatively low rate of interest. Other 
banks which have intimated reductions 
in dividend rates are the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Dominion Bank, Imperial 
Bank, Provincial Bank of Canada, and 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 

+ . . 


Bank of Montreal Celebrates 
125th Anniversary 


The oldest bank in Canada, the 
Bank of Montreal, this summer: cele- 


brated its 125th anniversary. It has 
grown from one office in Montreal, 
opened on November 3, 1817, to one 
of the largest banks in the British 
Empire with 508 offices in Canada, 
Newfoundland, the United States and 
at London, England. 

When nine merchants came to- 
gether in June, 1817, to form the 
Montreal Bank Association, Montreal 
was already Canada’s main trading 
center with a population of 20,000. 
It imported dry goods, hardware, 
spirits and sugar, and exported furs, 
ginseng, potash and grain. There had 
been but one bank in existence for a 
short time towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and trade was 
mainly by barter and exchange. Ca- 
nadians dealt with American, British, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese coins. 

The new Montreal Bank Association 
hired its staff of seven in August, and 
rented a house on St. Paul Street which 
had the distinction of being the only 
lighted street in Montreal. The bank 
ordered plates for its note paper 
through the Phoenix Bank of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and proceeded to 
print its own notes on its own premises. 
These plates are preserved today in 
the bank’s museum. The bank direc- 
tors made some investments and han- 
dled some exchange dealings prior to 
the official opening to the public in 
November, 1817. It was capitalized 
at $1,000,000 through 5,000 shares at 
$200 each. Today paid up capital is 
$36,000,000, rest fund and undivided 


profits amount to over $40,000,000. 
and the institution’s total assets exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

When the new bank opened, the 
British garrison provided a sentinel. 
The same month an agency was estab- 
lished at Quebec, three days travel by 
caleche or sleigh. fn July, 1818, the 
bank opened agencies at Kingston and 
Toronto in the present Province of 
Ontario, then known as Upper Canada. 
A dividend was declared after a hal! 
year’s operations and a rest fund estab- 
lished with the balance of the profits. 

One of the first steps taken by 
the new bank was a connection witi 
the Provincial Government to supply 
money as required by different depart- 
ments. This connection remained in 
existence for many years after the 
formation of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1867. In 1822 the bank received its 
Royal Charter from London signed by 
William IV. The charter was modeled 
on that of Alexander Hamilton’s char- 
ter for the United States National 
Bank, and allowed the bank to be in 
business for the advancement of agri- 
culture and commerce and to pro- 
mote prosperity for the province. It 
could not loan money on real estate or 
purchase real estate except for its 
own use, nor make loans to foreign 
states. 

The bank’s early history includes 
legislative inquiries into its business 
because of antagonism and unrest, 
but each inquiry saw the bank vindi- 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 47 


Bank of Montreal, oldest bank in Canada, celebrates the 125th anniversary of its founding 


The bank has occupied this head office site in Montreal for nearly one hundred years 
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Duty of Directors 


Wyoming may not classify as a 
large banking center, but the Supreme 
Court of that State has recently broad- 
cast some sound advice that may well 
be heeded by bank directors every- 
where. 

The directors of a Wyoming bank, 
both on their own judgment and at 
the suggestion of State and Federal 
examiners, had plowed back into the 
capital structure of the bank a large 
part of the profits. To strengthen the 
bank’s position, they charged off a 
large amount of bad loans, set up a 
substantial reserve and created a 
special working fund. Certain stock- 
holders, observing this disposition of 
the bank’s profits, brought legal action 
to force the directors to declare and 
pay a dividend. 

“The mere fact that a corporation 
has a large amount of surplus,” said 
the Wyoming court, “does not entitle 
the stockholders to the payment of 
dividends. When a corporation has 
net or surplus profits, unless some 
restraint is imposed by statute, char- 
ter, by-laws, contract, or otherwise, 
whether a dividend shall be declared, 
and if declared, its amount, rest in the 
sound discretion of the directors.” 

Then, adverting to the duties and 
discretion of bank directors in par- 
ticular, the court went on: 

“It is our duty, as we see it, to 
encourage directors in banks to build 
up their capital structure until it is 
unassailable. A bank is not an ordi- 
nary private corporation in which the 
stockholders are the only interested 
parties. The directors in a bank are 
the trustees of the funds of the whole 
territory which it serves. Nothing 
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By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


can so wreck a community, or cause as 
much hardship, misery and _heart- 
aches, as a bank failure. The com- 
munity is a great deal more interested 
in the safety and solvency of a bank 
than are stockholders who own a small 
minority interest. It is the sacred 
duty of all bank directors and officers to 
protect their depositors first, and their 
stockholders last. Too many banks 
throughout Wyoming have failed be- 
cause they did not build up their capital 
structure before declaring dividends. 

“The conditions that face the officers 
of our banks today are not particularly 
encouraging, with taxes pyramiding, 
inflation and its aftermath just around 
the corner, a world war that is being 
financed by the United States and its 
banks, the uncertainties of the war, 
the disruption of the community’s 
business and social life and its per- 
sonnel; all add to the worries and un- 
certainties and make the decisions of 
boards of directors in banks arduous 
and more difficult. It is far better for 
the directors to be safe rather than 
sorry.” (Morrison vs. State Bank of 
Wheatland, 126 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 793.) 


7 « eo 


Sale of Pledged Collateral 


A borrower from a Pennsylvania 
bank authorized the bank to sell his 


29 


hat the 
GOURTS 
: RARE SAYING 


A summary of current decisions that 
are of particular interest to banks 


pledged collateral at public or private 
sale without notice to him if his note 
remained unpaid at maturity. When 
the note came due and was not paid, 
the bank notified him of its intention 
to sell the collateral unless he paid the 
note at once. Four days later, the 
borrower failing to pay the note, the 
bank sold the collateral at private sale 
for the exact amount of the note and 
the unpaid interest. 

Thereafter the borrower sued the 
bank for the ‘“‘conversion”’ of the col- 
lateral, alleging that the sale price 
realized by the bank was less than the 
definite market value of the pledged 
securities at the time of the sale. 

“He sought to charge the defendant 
bank,” explained the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, ‘‘with a conversion 
of the securities by a sale of them at a 
price below their fair value, under the 
rule that where the property is readily 
salable on the open market, at a 
definite market value, the mere failure 
of the pledgee bank at a private sale 
to sell at such value may of itself 
amount not only to a failure of ordi- 
nary and reasonable skill and diligence, 
but also, where the facts are plain, 
amount to such lack of good faith as to 
constitute fraud and conversion. To 
bring his case within this principle, the 
plaintiff here is required to prove that 
his collateral had a ready market and 
that its value, at the time of the 
liquidating sale, was in excess of the 
amount realized by the defendant 
bank.” 

The borrower in this case, however, 
was unable to show either an estab- 
lished market or a definite market 
value for his collateral. His evidence 


See COURT DECISIONS—Page 46 
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This is our third war since 1871 —and the makers 
of La Monte Safety Paper are proud to be serving 
America, today —as never before. » » Many may 
wonder how vital a part Check Paper plays in the 
winning of a war. Think for a minute of what 
goes on behind the battle lines, in the field of 
production. Just as our standing army has been 
increased from thousands to a war-time strength 
of millions—everything here is multiplied enor- 
mously — men, materials and “output” reaching 


staggering figures. » » All this must be paid for 


Jur Hal’s In The Ring... AGAIN 





— with checks used in over 90% of these trans- 
actions. » » And since La Monte Safety Paper is 
regarded as America’s outstanding Check Paper — 
being preferred by leading banks, business houses 
and many departments of our Federal and State 
Governments — our product is, today, more in de- 
mand than ever. » » These are times when every- 
one must safeguard against loss ... delays... 
confusion. Are your checks fully protected? Ask 
your lithographer or printer to show you samples 
of La Monte Safety Papers. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








It’s the Little Things that 
Count... A timely little aid to 
America’s “‘war on waste.” It con- 
tains numerous helpful suggestions for 
conserving the equipment and supplies 
used in every day office procedure. 
And it tells how the conservation of 
such items as typewriters and pencils, 
paper clips and erasers can contribute 
toward winning the war. 

“‘How can one paper clip win the 
war?” the booklet asks. “It can’t,” 
is the reply. “But every pound of 
metal you put into a tank helps give 
protection to some American soldier. 
And if you save .. . and tens of 
thousands of other office workers save 

. there may be enough material 
saved to give protection to a whole 
tank corps. And this may be the tank 
corps that turns the tide of war.” 





The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 





and include some outstanding examples 
of an art that is extremely rare today. 

Older readers acquainted with farm 
machinery will recollect the tread 
powers and sweep powers operated by 
actual “‘horse power,” the crude steam 
engines of the 1880’s, the threshing 
machines of a similar period, and the 






































Worth passing around the office 


There are ten specific suggestions 
on the proper care of the typewriter, 
and a summary of ten simple conserva- 
tion rules for all types of equipment 

| and supplies. Also an explanation of 
how care in turning out unneeded 
lights and making only essential tele- 
phone calls will assist. 

A worthwhile booklet to pass around 
in every office! 


Wood Engravings ... Rural 
bankers and their customers will be 
particularly intrigued by this collec- 
tion of old wood cuts and engravings, 
depicting with surprising fidelity the 
farm equipment of a bygone day. The 
illustrations were gleaned from old- 
time catalogues, almanacs and other 
advertising published as early as 1855, 





"Bemis E a Past Hit” 











Examples of wood engravers’ art 


gas engine as it was before the turn of 
the century. 


Letterhead Layouts and 
Samples... An interesting portfolio 
which explores some of the possibilities 
in the planning of letterheads which 
observe the basic rules for letterhead 
construction, yet express individuality. 
The examples included are _ those 
designed for banks, savings and loan 
associations, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions. 

Small scale letterheads, mounted on 
the portfolio cover, serve to show how 
bank titles and other basic information 
units can be arranged in different 
layouts to achieve pleasing effects. 

The portfolio, also includes a large 
selection of full-size letterhead samples, 


to four and five unit layouts. 
tion to variations in design, these 
samples also illustrate different styles. 
of lettering, quality of paper, 
methods of manufacturing (lithograph- 
ing and engraving). 
offers, upon receipt of a request on an 
institution’s present 
furnish a full-size sketch of a new 
letterhead design. 









varying from simple title and address 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


tance, or lack of importance, of bank- 
ing to the war effort. 

The main problem posed by can- 
cellation of the convention was the 
succession of officers. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association 
provide no means whereby candidates 
may be nominated for office other than 
at-a duly held convention. The only 
exceptions would be in cases where 
upper officers resigned, in which event 
succeeding officers could be advanced. 
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A. B. A. WAR PROGRAM 


Except where resignations occur, there- 
fore, either among national officers or 
officers of the divisions or sections, all 
officers will hold their present offices 
for the ensuing year. 

Other association problems brought 
about by cancellation of the conven- 
tion will be more easily met. Speeches, 
addresses and reports, which have 
been in course of preparation for some 
months, are being released to the 
general press and to the banking 
journals for publication. The Burroughs 











TO SERVE YOU IN ONE OF 
THE GREATEST 





“ARSENALS OF DEMOCRACY” 


To its correspondents, Bank of America has long 
afforded a statewide service for the efficient han- 
dling of all California transactions. 


But today as California takes its place as one of 


the greatest 


‘‘Arsenals of Democracy,’’ Bank of 


America service offers even more to you and your 


customers. 


The 495 branches of this bank have intimate cus- 
tomer relationships with the men who direct the 


vast war efforts of California business, 


and agriculture. 


industry 


Bank of America serves all of California, and it 
can serve you and your customers anywhere in Cali- 


fornia. 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTA82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER. . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM — FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities in Each of 495 Branches in 307 California Communities 
Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California . 


. « San Francisco - Los Angeles 


“Serves you best in the West”’ 





Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 











Clearing House, for example, is pub- 
lishing numerous statements and ex- 
cerpts from this material starting 
on page 14 of this issue. 

Many smaller meetings of the asso- 
ciation will be held. These are ex- 
pected to include the Mid-Continen! 
Trust Conference in Chicago in No- 
vember or early December, to be fol- 
lowed by the Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York City in February, 
The Savings Conference in New York 
City in February and a Regional 
Conference in New York City later 
in the spring. Still smaller meetings, 
following the new A. B. A. program 
inaugurated in 1940 of bringing asso- 
ciation material more directly to tle 
banks, will be stepped up rather 
than diminished as a result of the 
increasing problems of wartime bank 
operation. These will be scheduled 
for many points and will be arranged 
with special consideration for country 
banks and banks in the smaller cities. 

The meetings to be held and the 
rounding out of the war program for 
the year ahead will be considered by 
A. B. A. officials in two meetings to be 
held in New York City late this 
month. Members of the Executive 
Council will gather for a_ two-day 
session September 29-30, dates origi- 
nally scheduled for this year’s con- 
vention. The council meeting will be 
preceded by a meeting of the adminis- 
trative committee on September 28. 


At A.B.A. headquarters in New York 

plans and programs are already 
well in evidence for providing the ut- 
most in assistance to the membership 
during the coming year. Here Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive manager, 
working with President Henry Koeneke 
and Vice-presidents Hemingway and 
Wiggins, is co-ordinating the efforts of 
the entire association toward the 
objectives of maximum aid to banks, 
full co-operation in the war effort, and 
active participation in all matters 
affecting banking and the national 
economy. Playing major parts in the 
program are the National Bank Divi- 
sion, Savings Division, State Bank 
Division, Trust Division, State Secre- 
taries Section, The American Institute 
of Banking, the various councils, com- 
mittees, commissions, and the head- 
quarter’s staff with its various depart- 
ments and divisions. 

A good example of the practical and 
forward-looking work of the associ- 
ation under today’s conditions is seen 
in the activities of the Economic Policy 
Commission and the Research Council, 
of which Dr. Randolph Burgess is 
chairman, and of the Office of the 
Economist, of which Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman is director. Broadly, the 
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WA This current Chase advertisement publi- 


cizes a timely commercial banking service. 


ANEW WAY TO SIMPLIFY 
WAR CONTRACT FINANCING 

















IF the unusual, pressing conditions of today are such that your company is transacting business with 
concerns which may be little known to you, you can save time, speed your war production and elimi- 
nate many troublesome credit problems by using Domestic Letters of Credit. 

Those in the import and export trade know how vital the Commercial Letter of Credit is to the 
conduct of their business; its use as a domestic instrument is less understood. But this method of 
arranging for payment between buyer and seller has specific advantages to both parties when days 
and even hours are so important. You eliminate protracted, and often repeated, credit investigations. 
Transactions may be quickly consummated. Payment is made promptly by the bank when the seller 
delivers the required documents with the Letter of Credit. And, to qualified concerns, a Domestic 


Letter of Credit offers other 


ADVANTAGES 


To the Buyer 


— You obtain immediate consideration from possible 
suppliers because they are assured of prompt payment. 


— You can often buy advantageously because purchases 
are made on a cash basis. 


— You have all the advantages of buying for cash with- 
out reducing your bank balance until delivery is made. 


— Using a Domestic Letter of Credit is simple and the 
cost is moderate. 


To the Seller 


— You may request that buyers obtain a Domestic Letter 
of Credit and eliminate much checking and investigating. 


— A confirmed bank Letter of Credit protects you 
against cancellation of an order. 


— You have financial security, as possession of the 
buyer’s Letter of Credit assures prompt payment. 


— You strengthen your financial position with your 
bank if you possess a Letter of Credit prior to delivery of, 
and payment for, your product. 


ESTABLISHED concerns are cordially invited to find out how a Domestic Letter of Credit can 
contribute importantly to simplifying and speeding their business operations. Sound, credit-worthy 
enterprises in the New York Metropolitan area may inquire directly of the Chase; out-of-town firms 
through Chase correspondent banks in their communities. 








THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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interests of these departments of the 
association touch all matters of bank- 
ing and the national economic policies 
that affect banking. 

Currently, and for some time past, 
the major task of the Economic Policy 
Commission has been that of war 
financing. An effective contact has 
been maintained with the Treasury 
Department in Washington with a 
view to enabling the banks to make the 
necessary adjustments incident to their 
heavy commitments in Treasury issues. 

The Office of the Economist is en- 
gaged in assembling and analyzing the 
economic data which bears on banking 
as related to the war and to the post- 
war period. Inflation, taxation, the 
Treasury employment of bank credit, 
the relation of bank capital to the new 
demands which are being laid on the 
banking structure, are typical of the 
wartime problems. A current study 
of the post-war plans has already dis- 
closed that thus far neither scientific 
appraisal nor adequate consideration 
is being given to the financial aspects 
of the reconstruction program. 

A glimpse of the trend of bank 
credit and of the consideration it is 
receiving at A. B. A. headquarters can 
be had in the office of Walter B. 
French, deputy manager. Mr. French 
came to the A. B. A. in 1940 to head 
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the association’s then new department 
of consumer credit. His work has 
since expanded to the point where it 
now includes all bank credit. 

In the spring of last year, he took a 
leading part in two credit clinics 
sponsored by the A. B. A., one in New 
York and one in Chicago. He has 
directed the preparation and publica- 
tion of studies on Regulation W, on 
Regulation V, and on Accounts Re- 
ceivable Financing in recent months. 
The latter is just being completed and 
is expected to be ready for distribution 
early in September. 


ME: Frenchis no pessimist on thelong- 

term outlook for consumer credit 
departments of banks. He is quite 
the opposite. For the present, under 
the anti-inflation program, he points 
out that every effort is being made to 
discourage consumer buying and that 
consumer credit volume is contracting 
rapidly. War production loans under 
Regulation V, he feels, offer substantial 
opportunities and will continue to 
expand to take in substantially smaller 
production units. 

This fall Mr. French expects to 
participate in many of the smaller 
A. B. A. meetings being planned to 
carry the results of association activi- 
ties direct to many 2f the banks. 
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America’s war effort has created a 
vast re-distribution of purchasing 
power. Millions of new families 
feel they are “in the money,” be- 
cause their present incomes are 
much larger than formerly 


received. 


Customers of this type constitute 
an opportunity for you to start 
new checking accounts on the 


right kind of a basis .. . 


using 


Personalized Checks. 


For as little as $1.25 
your customer can 
get 200 checks, 
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The appointment of Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher as director of research in mort- 
gage and real estate finance by the 
A. B. A. in 1940 gave association 
members a man well equipped to aid 
them in the important mortgage lend- 
ing field. Since his appointment, he 
has participated in a number of mort- 
gage clinics held in different sections 
of the United States, has lectured at 
state bank educational conferences, 
and has kept closely in touch with the 
housing and home financing agencies 
in Washington. 

In the past year and a half, he has 
been working with the Mortgage Com- 
mittee of the Savings Division in the 
preparation of model forms for the 
use of banks in making loans on owner- 
occupied dwellings, and in the prepara- 
tion of a home mortgage loan manual 
to be used with these forms. 

The preparation of the manual is 
nearing completion, and its publication 
in the coming year is expected. 

The impact of the war on the mort- 
gage operations of banks, Dr. Fisher 
believes, will be far reaching and 
significant. The limitations on build- 
ing materials, and the developing 
shortage of man power will, it is true, 
he says, restrict the volume of mort- 
gage lending during the coming year. 
The cessation of building, and the un- 
precedented migrations of population 
are complicating the problems of 
mortgage lenders. 

While restrictions on travel may 
prohibit the continuation of a series 
of regional mortgage clinics, Dr. Fisher 
feels that discussion of mortgage prob- 
lems of banks must be continued be- 
cause of the multiplication of problems 
which have been introduced by the war. 

It is likely that small conferences 
will be held in a large number of places, 
at which these problems can be dis- 
cussed frequently and in the light of 
developments as they take place. 


I! is doubtful if there are any banks 
throughout the country who are not 
familiar with the “‘Food-for-Freedom”’ 
program of the A. B. A. This repre- 
sents the work of the agricultural com- 
mission of which Otis A. Thompson is 
chairman and A. G. Brown is director. 
Following long experience in the agri- 
cultural credit field Mr. Brown came 
with the association in 1940 as deputy 
manager to head this activity. 

Mr. Brown feels that many banks 
are doing an outstanding: job in aiding 
the war program through the financing 
of increased farm production, and that 
banks generally are making rapid 
progress in adjusting their agricultural 
credit operations to present day re- 
quirements. He strongly favors nam- 
ing an officer in the bank to take 
charge of agricultural financing, study- 
ing the territory’s economic problems, 
getting acquainted with individual 
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farms and farmers, and co-operation 
with local agricultural agencies and 
organizations. 

Mr. Brown has also conducted 
extensive studies and accumulated 
detailed statistics on the operations of 
Production Credit Associations and of 
the Farm Security Administration. 
He does not attempt to make any 
general statements concerning the 
competition existing between these 
agencies and banks. Situations are 
not the same in every district. 

Mr. Brown has followed closely the 
legislation proposed from time to time 
affecting farm credit and has repre- 
sented the country banks’ interests in 
this regard. He is carrying his pro- 
gram of information on agricultural 
credit to the banks by mail and by 
personal appearances at bank meetings 
throughout the country, an activity 
that will be intensified during the 
coming year. 

The big job in bank personnel 
administration today, says William 
Powers, director of customer and per- 
sonnel relations for the A. B. A., is 
getting enough people trained in the 
operation of their jobs. The situation 
is one, he believes, that is going to get 
worse, and likely considerably worse, 
before it gets better. 

As early as March, 1941, it was 
apparent that banks were due to face 
a personnel shortage. Southern Cali- 
fornia was the first section to be hit. 
By June, 1941, shortages were develop- 
ing up the west coast, in Oregon and 
Washington, and a short time later in 
other California cities. Detroit came 
next, then cities in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, the New England 
States, and so on. The shortages 
developed not from the draft entirely 
but also from the drift of bank people 
to defense and, later, war production 
industries. Turnover jumped from a 
normal 5 or 10 per cent, to 20, 30, 40, 
60, 80, and in one case to as high as 
350 per cent. 
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Where and when banks face these 
conditions, says Mr. Powers, the only 
thing they can do is to hire more 
women, more older men, try to build 
up some reserve of personnel, and try 
to have part-time personnel available. 
As to training, it is frequently neces- 
sary to adjust the old viewpoint that 
it takes from one to five years to 
develop a bank employee, to the 
necessity of doing the job in a few 
days or weeks. 

Mr. Powers is currently getting 
material together for a series of sixteen 
one-day meetings which he will con- 
duct this fall, one or more in each 
Federal Reserve District. 


‘THE American Institute of Banking, 

under the able leadership of Dr. 
William A. Irwin, has also geared it’s 
activities to the war effort. The 
institute’s special and timely contribu- 
tion is a short, introductory course to 
banking. 

This short course is designed par- 
ticularly for inexperienced newcomers 
who are coming into the banks in 
large numbers. It is intended to cover 
a minimum of eight sessions of one 
and one-half hours each, or a total of 
twelve hours of classroom work. 

Subjects covered in the short course 
include: Starting Your Banking 
Career, What Our Banks Do, How 
We Americans Use Checks, How Our 
Banks Lend and Invest Money, Our 
Banks and the Public, You and Your 
Bank, How Our Banking System Grew, 
and How Our Banks are Regulated 
and Supervised. Several attractive 
folders that can be handed to new 
employees as they are engaged by 
banks have been prepared by the 
institute. These are available to banks 
and offer an opportunity to them to 
benefit from the training that is avail- 
able to newcomers. It is also pointed 
out by Dr. Irwin that now is a time 
when standard A. I. B. courses may 
well be stressed as new employees take 
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on additional duties and are promoted. 

By no means the least effective work 
of the association is that of the Public 
Relations Council. This is a service 
organization. Some of its major func- 
tions today are to provide public rela- 
tions materials and to suggest tech- 
niques whereby banks in virtually every 
community in the nation can reach 
their depositors and the general public 
with facts, guides, and inspiration 
designed to give strength and en- 
couragement to key war activities. 

During the past year it has given 
priority to the sale of War Savings 
Bonds by banks. Each of the several 
component departménts of the coun- 
cil—Advertising, Banking, Customer 
Relations, the News Bureau, Public 
Education, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and Savings—has produced edu- 
cational and promotional material and 
has made available the benefit of its 
experience and facilities. 

The council will continue this work 
during the coming year. Particular 
effort will be made to stimulate the 
sale of F and G bonds and extend pay- 
roll and other systematic savings plans. 
In addition special attention will be 
given the public relations aspects of 
bank operations, particularly the lend- 
ing activities and the Food-for-Free- 
dom Program. Every effort will be 
made to impress the public with the 
scope and importance of banking’s part 
in winning the war. 

Public relations activities not re- 
lated to the war will occupy an impor- 
tant place in the council’s program. 
Among the projects planned is the 
production of manuals and guides 
covering advertising, publicity, public 
speaking, customer relations, new busi- 
ness, stunts, and features. 

In these public relations projects, 
as well as in all other activities, the 
headquarters staff during the coming 
year will continue to co-operate closely 
with members of the association in 
individual or committee programs. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN PRINT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


than is necessary on the sale of govern- 
ment securities to commercial banks. 
I often think, however, that the dis- 
tinction between sales of government 
securities to commercial banks and 
sales to others is overemphasized. 

What we are really trying to do is to 
sell as large a proportion of our securi- 
ties as possible in such a way that 
their proceeds, when spent by the 
Government, will not constitute a net 
addition to the total spending of the 
economy. 


I think it worth remembering that 
sales of government secur:.ties to com- 
mercial banks do not add to the total 
spending of the economy if they are 
offset by decreases in the loans or other 
investments in banks, or if they are 
offset by the accumulation of balances 
in the banks which are genuine savings 
of depositors. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we at 
the Treasury should go far deeper than 
the superficial distinction between sales 
of government securities to banks and 
those to others and that we should look 


closely at the real sources of the funds. 
The most desirable source of funds is, 
of course, money borrowed from the 
current savings of the country. A 
substantial proportion of the proceeds 
of all classes of government securities 
sold —including some of those sold to 
commercial banks—comes directly or 
indirectly from this source. 

Yet inflation cannot be curbed 
merely by the passage of a courageous 
tax bill or by the successful borrowing 
of vast sums from current savings, or 
by a combination of bold and intelli- 
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gent taxing and borrowing. We un- 
doubtedly shall find it necessary to 
adopt more drastic control of con- 
sumer spending, in one form or another, 
than anything yet applied. I should 
not like to predict at this stage, for 
prediction is more than ever danger- 
ous, but I do want you to be prepared 
for new controls and new sacrifices as 
the war moves into a new and more 
intense phase. 
: ¢ ¢ Sd 


Banking Leadership 


HENRY W. KOENEKE 


President, American Bankers Association, 
and President, Security Bank of Ponca City, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


We can look back with pride upon 
the manner in which the banks during 
the past year have risen to every 
occasion. They have performed with 
marked success every assignment given 
to them. They represent the change- 
over from peace service to war service. 
And they represent, too, the effective- 
ness of the leadership provided by the 
American Bankers Association and the 
state bankers associations. This serv- 
ice began not after Pearl Harbor, but 
in 1940, as soon as the national defense 
program was initiated, when the nature 
of the German menace was fully 
revealed by the attack on Belgium and 
Holland, the defeat of France and the 
rescue at Dunkirk. 

The list is impressive. It includes 
the identification and freezing of the 
funds of enemy aliens, the organiza- 
tion and promotion of lending for the 
execution of war goods orders and the 
expansion of manufacturing facilities, 
financing of war housing, handling of 
payrolls of war production plants, 
assistance to government programs for 
delivery of next winter’s coal supply, 
important assistance to the govern- 
ment in developing control of consumer 
credit as an anti-inflation measure, the 
sale of war savings bonds and, of course, 
the continued purchase of government 
bonds for their own account. And 
above all other things, the banking 
fraternity has contributed its full share 
of men to the armed forces. There are 
other services in the offing which banks 
may be asked to render as the war 
goes on and which they will do just 
as well as the record shows they have 
performed these. 

o + * 


Bankers in the War 


W. L. HEMINGWAY 


First Vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association, and President, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We must support the Treasury in 
distributing the bonds offered to the 
public. The banks enjoy a very proud 
record of having sold 80 per cent of all 
the Defense Bonds that have been 
issued. We must do no less a job in 
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the sale of War Bonds—in fact, we 
must multiply our efforts. Also we 
must assist in placing Treasury long- 
term bonds with insurance companies, 
estates and others for whom invest- 
ments of this kind are best suited. 
But when both of these sources have 
been exhausted the Treasury can only 
look to the banks for the balance — 
and we shall not be found wanting. 

In the next place we must see that 
money is available for contractors and 
suppliers who are furnishing the much 
needed munitions of war. Again we 
can feel pride in the record made by 
our banks in helping expedite the war 
program. 

In the next place the banks must 
help the farmer where he needs credit 
so that our agricultural program will 
have a generous support because the 
task of the farmer is enormous due to 
our undertaking to send food to our 
Allies as well as to supply our own 
troops and civilian population. 

There is another great objective to 
which we should turn our attention 
and that is the reduction in the cost 
of government apart from the war 
effort. No expense will be spared to 
win the war; but aside from that we 
who are the custodians of the people’s 
money and their advisers in so many 
ways should take the lead in pointing 
out to them the absolute necessity for 
. the drastic reduction in non-war ex- 
penditures. 


Washington Outlook 


A. L. M. WIGGINS 


Second Vice-president, American Bankers 
Association, President, Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


I think that as bankers we have been 
too modest in telling the public just 
how important banking operations are 
in the prosecution of the war effort. 

There are practical reasons for this: 
One is that banking wants full public 
support of its efforts. Such support is 
the best guarantee of the future of 
chartered banking in America. In the 
second place, we want government to 
recognize that it is more important to 
retain trained and experienced bank 
technicians in their present jobs than 
to drive them into new positions in war 
industry. The banking system must 
retain a reasonable proportion § of 
trained and experienced management 
if the system is to function effectively 
in serving the war effort and the 
essential needs of civilian life. 

Another issue that confronts char- 
tered banking as well as the entire 
national economy is the control of 
inflation. The ruin of the credit struc- 
ture, as terrible as that may be, will 
be one of the least of the casualties of 
uncontrolled inflation. It matters 
little what we may think of Mr. 
Henderson although personally I ad- 
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mire the fortitude with which he is 
tackling an almost impossible task. 
The fact is that he is commissioned to 
do a job that must be done. His 
efforts should be supported whole- 
heartedly. His difficulty is that the 
control of inflation represents a repeal 
of natural economic laws. This is a 
tough assignment and an extremely 
difficult one under democratic proc- 
esses. 
+ . + 


War’s Effect on Banking 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 


Vice Chairman of the Board, The National 
City Bank of New York ‘ 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury 
has just told the Congress that by 
next June 30 the member bank hold- 
ings of government securities are likely 
to be about double their present hold- 
ings. They now own about 24 billion 
dollars worth, and less than a year 
from now, despite higher taxes and 
vigorous efforts to sell bonds to inves- 
tors, banks are likely to hold over 
48 billion dollars of government securi- 
ties. And that is not all. There may 
be one, two or ““X” years more of the 
same sort of increase. 

Where will the banks get the money 
to buy all these securities? A year 
ago they had excess reserves of 5 bil- 
lion dollars. Today they have only 
2 billion dollars. How can you buy 
24 billion dollars of bonds with 2 bil- 
lion dollars of cash? 

Here we encounter the most con- 
fusing and perplexing concept in 
economics, the ratio of reserves to 
credit expansion. Without spelling it 
all out, the central point is that when 
banks expand their loans and invest- 
ments, they must be able to put up 
at the Reserve banks the reserves 
legally required for the corresponding 
expansion of deposits. The average 
percentage of reserves to deposits in 
the United States is just under 20 per 
cent and if this ratio is maintained it 
will take nearly 5 billion of dollars of 
reserves to finance the purchase of 
24 billion dollars of government securi- 
ties. Actually even more reserve 
money will be required, for currency 
demand has been increasing under the 
stress of huge production and payrolls 
and rising prices. There is also some 
hoarding. Currency in circulation rose 
almost 3 billion in the past twelve 
months. When currency is drawn from 
the banks it uses up reserves, dollar 
for dollar. 

Thus, about 8 billion dollars of 
extra bank reserves are likely to be 
needed before the end of this fiscal 
year (assuming the present 2 billion of 
excess reserves are maintained). Where 
will they come from? 

In World War I the banks borrowed 
from the Federal Reserve banks most 
of the extra reserve money they 


needed. That could be done again. 
But there are other alternatives. The 
legal reserve requirements could be 
reduced, thus freeing reserves for the 
new load to be carried. Or the 
Federal Reserve System could buy 
government securities, thus pouring 
reserve funds into the banks. 


° ° 


Investment Policy 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 


Professor of Finance, New York University, 
New York City 


The investment problems of the 
institutions in the different categories 
become apparent from an analysis of 
the composition of their deposits. 

The problems that confront reserve 
city banks are approximately the same 
as those confronting the banks located 
in the large financial centers. How- 
ever, since their volume of time de- 
posits is larger and since their deposits 
are not subject to the same swings, 
they are in a position to buy a larger 
amount of medium-term obligations. 

Both types of institutions should 
endeavor to diversify their govern- 
ment holdings with maturities of one 
to ten years. The banks in the central 
reserve cities will lay more emphasis 
on the shorter maturities while those 
in the reserve cities can absorb a larger 
amount of longer maturities. In each 
case the percentage of longer or shorter 
maturities will depend on the position 
of the individual institution and on 
the amount of earnings desired by the 
management. 

The country banks of necessity will 
buy a larger percentage of longer- 
term maturities. Based on the type 
of securities outstanding now, these 
institutions would be well advised to 
diversify their maturities from one to 
twelve years with a return ranging 
from three-eighths of 1 per cent to 
2% percent. This statement does not 
imply that institutions should not hold 
longer maturities. However, since the 
difference in yield between a 12-year 
maturity and a 25-year maturity is 
relatively small it is doubtful whether 
banks would reach out for the longer 
maturities. Furthermore, thus far the 
Treasury has offered to the banks 
medium-term obligations and has relied 
on insurance companies and savings 
banks to absorb the obligations with a 
maturity of over twelve years. 
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Impact of Inflation 


CLYDE D. HARRIS 
President, First National Bank, 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
I know of no business that suffers 
more from inflation than does banking. 
Or rather I should say from the period 
of deflation which inevitably follows 
inflation. It is the greatest danger 
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that banking has to contend with. 

What part can we as bankers play 
in preventing, or at least in minimiz- 
ing, inflation? 

1. First of all, we can avoid making 
loans that tend toward inflation. 

2. We can discourage our customers 
from making wild and unnecessary 
investments, such as mortgaging the 
home farm to buy the farm adjoining 
it, as was done during the first world 
war, only to lose both farms later. 

3. In making loans, we can keep in 
mind how each individual loan will be 
affected when deflation sets in. If we 
make each individual loan on a sound 
basis, we need not worry about the 
aggregate. 

4. Take advantage of present favor- 
able conditions to eliminate unde- 
sirable loans and other undesirable 
assets. This is a good time to liquidate 
all slow assets. 

5. Pursue a conservative policy in 
paying dividends, to the end that we 
may build up reserves sufficiently large 
to meet the evil days that are sure to 
fall upon us. 

6. Banks should endeavor to place 
themselves in such sound condition 
that they will not need to call upon 
government agencies for help when the 
next emergency arises. 


Sf * 


War Finance in Canada 


GEORGE W. SPINNEY, 


Chairman, Canadian National War Finance 
Committee, and General Manager, 
Bank of Montreal, Canada 


The mobilization of Canada’s re- 
sources for war and the fight against 


inflationary developments have re- |’ 


quired tremendous increases in taxa- 
tion and borrowing, as well as the 
introduction of extensive non-financial 
controls, such as over-all price control, 
stabilization of wages and _ salaries, 
priorities, rationing, foreign exchange 
control, and the direction of man 
power under a selective service pro- 
gram. Controls of this kind, while 
new to Canada, and involving great 
administrative difficulties, in the main 
are producing the desired results. 

Taxation and borrowing have been 
the main instruments of government 
control over civilian spending since 
the start of the war, although the non- 
financial controls have multiplied and 
increased in importance with the 
steady growth of pressure on Canada’s 
resources of men, materials, and ma- 
chines. 

Under the new budget, a part of 
total income taxes is refundable to the 
taxpayer. This refundable portion of 
total taxes is refundable currently to 
the extent it is offset by payments in 
1942 on account of life insurance 
premiums, principal payments on a 
mortgage, and pension fund payments; 
the balance, if any, being refundable 


to the taxpayer after the war with 
accrued interest at 2 per cent. 

Early in 1942, the Dominion Govern- 
ment established the National War 
Finance Committee. This committee 
has the responsibility of promoting 
maximum voluntary savings by all 
classes of Canadians, and of channeling 
these savings to government use. 
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Regulation V 


MARK A. BROWN, 


Vice-president Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, and formerly financial 
adviser to War Production Board officials 


Regulation V has vanquished the 
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bugaboo of losses for contractor and 
banker through cancellation of war 
contracts. It is a step as far-reaching 
as the Assignment of Claims Act. 
Its outstanding benefits to the bor- 
rower might be summed up as: 

1. He deals with his bank of account 
just as he has done in peace time. 

2. He has protection against losses 
through cancellation of contract by 
extension of related portion of his loan 
with waiver of interest. 

The bank should work out the 
terms with the borrower, decide what 
guarantee it needs and submit an 
application to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its district. The Reserve 
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bank will promptly work out the 
details and final terms. The procedure 
is streamlined to the point where an 
answer can be obtained in a few hours 
if necessary. 

There is created a great opportunity 
for banks to do a tremendous job for 
our country, our manufacturers and 
for themselves as well, and I am sure 
they will eagerly and aggressively pur- 
sue every chance of service. It seems 
to me that bankers can contribute also 
by plugging away at their customers 
on two additional points: First, a 
contractor must work just as hard and 
as cleverly to get a war order as he did 
to land a civilian order. War con- 
tracts do not come on a silver platter. 
Second, urge each successful contrac- 
tor to examine his contract and famil- 
iarize himself with the termination 
clauses therein. Both banks and con- 
tractors should see that proper pro- 
tective terms covering government 
cancellations are obtained. 


° * Sl 


Smaller War Plants 


BRADLEY D. NASH, 


Chief, Bureau of Finance, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
is authorized to obtain orders from the 
procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment and distribute them among the 
‘unused manufacturing facilities. The 
SWPC may bid for contracts, and 
upon certification of the chairman of 
the War Production Board the procure- 
ment agencies must award these con- 
tracts to the SWPC. The SWPC may 
then distribute these orders where it 
believes they can be efficiently exe- 
cuted within the time and quality 
limits required by the services. 

The SWPC is also granted a capital 
of $150,000,000 to be used to finance 
the adaptation and conversion of indi- 
vidual concerns, and groups and 
“pools” of concerns, so that they may 
place themselves in a _ position to 
participate in the common effort. 
Funds may be borrowed for the 
acquisition of equipment or the SWPC 
may lease equipment and facilities so 
that these concerns may be well 
rounded and fully competent to per- 
form the required duties. Provision 
is also made for the supplying of work- 
ing capital. 
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Earnings Outlook 


E. V. KRICK, 


Vice-president and Cashier, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California 


The banks of the country are faced 
with the problem of declining income 
and increasing expenses. 

In the simplification of operating 
methods there appears a real oppor- 
tunity. An effective way is to assign 
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one or more individuals to the job of 
streamlining operations. The quickest 
and most satisfactory results can be 
obtained where such people have no 
responsibilities, other than the par- 
ticular task assigned to them. Here 
are some of the things that are being 
tried: Change time and reduce the 
number of clearing house exchanges; 
defer the exchange of reclamations; 
eliminate in some cases the use of pass 
books; direct active savings accounts 
into commercial accounts; promote 
banking by mail; level peak loads; 
stagger pay days of payroll accounts; 
influence larger depositors to deposit 
in the morning instead of in the after- 
noon; close off individual commercial 
statements a few days before the end 
of the month; and reassign responsibili- 
ty to stimulate more direct decisions. 


WILLIAM A. McDONNELL 
Executive Vice-president, The Commercial 


National Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas 

The volume of ordinary commercial 
loans is declining; in the field of war 
production loans, however, the situ- 
ation is different and presents an 
opportunity for earnings to bankers in 
many localities. The Government is 
anxious that commercial banking fi- 
nance as much of such production as 
it will, and by Regulation V it has 
made it possible for banks to have the 
risk shared where circumstances war- 
rant. Many banks are thus protecting 
their earnings and contributing di- 
rectly to the war effort. 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, 


Vice-president, First National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Some banks now show as high as 
10 to 20 per cent of their gross earnings 
in service charges. These charges are 
a necessity in the sound operation of 
banks whose local loans decreased 
greatly in the last decade. Moreover, 
in many communities today substan- 
tially increased farm and industrial in- 
come is resulting in the retirement of 
loans. Bankers may thus find it 
necessary to re-examine their service 
charges, including those for handling 
checking and savings accounts, issuing 
drafts and cashier’s checks, collecting 
all types of items, making telegraphic 
payments of money, safe-keeping securi- 
ties, stopping payments, returning 
items, paying overdrafts, and render- 
ing other services for which banks may 
fairly ask reimbursement. 
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The Man Power Problem 


J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Personnel Director, Chemical Bank and 


Trust Co., New York City 
“Improvisation” is the watchword 
of the hour, and nowhere is that state- 
ment more true than in meeting today’s 


personnel problems. Today’s per- 
sonnel function must be handled much 
as a captain handles a ship in storm; 
one turn to meet this condition, an- 
other for that. Excess baggage, equip- 
ment—yes, and services—must go 
overboard; but even then we must 
improvise, take advantage of every 
expedient in recruiting and directing a 
short-handed, relatively inexperienced 
crew. 


FRANK F. RISSO, 


Vice-president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, California 


No one is in a position to speak at 
this time with any assurance on the 
nature or extent of future personnel 
problems in banking. There are too 
many unknown factors, such as the 
duration of the war, future application 
of Selective Service policies, extent to 
which some forms of bank credit may 
be restricted either by government 
regulation or by diminishing demand 
due to continued lessening of produc- 
tion, distribution and sale of many 
forms of merchandise, and the relative 
ranking of banking as an essential 
business when and if it becomes neces- 
sary to draft man power for other than 
the armed forces. 


H. EWING WALL, 
Cashier, First National Bank, 


Quantico, Virginia 

Management and employees should 
study handling of transactions, sys- 
tems, and methods in order to elimi- 
nate duplications. If shortage of man 
power becomes acute, it may be neces- 
sary to shorten still further hours open 
to the public, restrict the use of ac- 
counts and services, and perhaps dis- 
continue some services entirely. 


WILBUR F. LAWSON, 


Vice-president and Comptroller First 
National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A census of Selective Service classi- 
fications and family dependencies of 
all male employees in the bank is neces- 
sary to a well-ordered personnel pro- 
gram. With this, plans can intelli- 
gently be made for training substitutes 
in the vulnerable places. Morale will 
be improved if present employees are 
upgraded wherever possible and begin- 
ners are started at the bottom. 


ERVIN F. STEPANEK, 


Cashier, The Peoples Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


It seems essential in the light of the 
present situation that banks inaugu- 
rate an extensive hiring and training 
program, rather than to endeavor to 
operate with a skeleton staff. Any 
unforeseen reduction in such a force 
conceivably could work havoc in an 
organization, and one method of 
salvation is the training of a few people 
—preferably girls —to assume essential 
positions where vacancies occur. In 
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our bank—and I suppose the same 
situation exists in other banks —there 
is a dearth of apprentices. 


ALFRED T. WILSON, 


Vice-president, National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Not very long ago the ratio of men 
to women on our staff was two to one. 
Now it is getting to be just the reverse 
—two women to one man. Frankly, 
I think this inverse ratio is going to be 
quite permanent. True, the employ- 
ment of married women during this 
period is a great help, and many of 
them will be leaving after the war. 
Nevertheless, with this better than 
two to one inverse ratio practically all 
of the routine clerical positions will be 
held by girls. We are promoting many 
girls to teller positions. 


EDWARD N. HAY, 


Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Banks, like other businesses, now 
frequently face the problem of replac- 
ing valuable employees of considerable 
length of service. The problem often 
becomes one of picking the most 
promising person from among several 
who know little or nothing about the 
job. Often the most successful candi- 
date is the one who can learn the new 
duties most quickly and shows the 
best judgment in making new deci- 
sions. Some banks have solved this 
problem of selecting employees by “up- 
grading” with the use of intelligence 
tests. 

RICHARD L. COOCH, 
Vice-president, Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Training of new employees’ by 
practice and instruction on the job is 
made more effective by clearly written 
memos of procedure. Older employees 
should also be encouraged to learn a 
variety of jobs. American Institute 
of Banking courses help. Recognition 
and increased pay provide incentive. 


H. L. STYLES, 


Cashier, United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon 


At branches where staffs are small, 
the practice of training new employees 
‘on the job” is being continued. At 
the head office, however, where a large 
force is needed, it has been found that 
preliminary training is essential to fill 
vacancies for competent machine oper- 
ators. This is accomplished by em- 
ploying inexperienced young women 
at beginners’ salaries, on a tentative 
basis only, pending successful comple- 
tion of an intensive two-weeks’ course 
in machine operation conducted by a 
local school established for the purpose. 


ROBERT C. deROSSET, 


Vice-president, The Seaboard Citizens 
National Bank, Norfolk, Virginia 


Personnel conditions with us in this 


intensely active defense area are proba- 
bly not typical, but during the pas? 
year we have had better than a 40 per 
cent turnover in employees, and from 
all of this we have learned: 

That the problem of maintaining 
man power under war conditions has 
definitely resolved itself into replacing 
men with women. 

That radical changes in systems, 
methods, and machinery during the 
past ten years have rendered unfit for 
detailed operating work those former 
employees who have been out of con- 
tact with banking for any considerable 
period of time. 
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That young married women with 
recent bank experience whose husbands 
have gone into the service are proving 
a very satisfactory source of supply of 
employees. 


CARL K. WITHERS, 


President, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 


New Employees: Don’t attempt to 
attract employees from other institu- 
tions. Promote or give more responsi- 
bility from within, and seek new help 
from graduating classes of high schools, 
business colleges, or other specialized 
training groups. 

Hours: Stagger or lengthen the 
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OF AGRICULTURE 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. HOUSTON, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEB. BERKELEY, CAL. 
WICHITA, KAN, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, issued by these banks, 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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hours of employment for greater 
efficiency, even at the cost of overtime 
pay; curtail or spread vacation periods 
and insist on punctuality. 

Economies: Curtail outgoing corre- 
spondence, telephone calls, and all un- 
necessary interoffice memoranda, re- 
ports, and statistics. Eliminate the 
duplication of records, except where 
required for permanence. Offer em- 
ployees prizes, in War Stamps, for 
time, money, or labor-saving sugges- 
tions. You'll be surprised at what 
good ones they can think of! 

Morale: Maintain a constant, per- 
sonal interest in the welfare and 
progress of every employee; commend 
and reward them promptly; now, more 
than ever before, treat your employees 
as partners. 


WILLIAM .M. EDENS, 


Second Vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, Illinois 


It seems to me that the keyword in 
any discussion of the wartime per- 
sonnel problems of banks is adjustment. 
The old questions of employment, 
turnover, compensation, and training, 
of course, will continue, but new 
answers will have to be found. There 
will be new personnel and shifted per- 
sonnel and probably not enough of 
either. More women will be employed 
by banks, and the tendency will 
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probably be to give the same pay for 
the same work. We shall look to older 
men, also, to fill up our ranks. 


° ¢ SJ 


Agricultural Credit 


K. J. McDONALD, 


President, Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 
Esterville, lowa 


It is up to every country banker to 
recognize that the funds in his bank 
which are available for lending con- 
stitute resources needed by our country 
in the Food-for-Freedom program. 
It is up to every banker to use every 
effort in his power to see that all 
available funds are used, wisely and 
constructively; to see that all needs for 
legitimate financing are taken care of; 
to go further, to help his customers 
plan their debt repayment, to help 
them create savings, to sell them 
War Bonds. 


JESSE W. TAPP, 
Vice-president, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California 


The general pattern of the 1943 
food production program will probably 
not differ greatly from that of 1942. 
There will be more emphasis on certain 
items which conserve shipping and 
provide products which can be used 
in the far corners of the world, where 
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our armed forces or those of our allies 
may be located. Such items as dehy- 
drated vegetables, dried fruits, dried 
eggs, and dried milk products are o! 
increasing importance from this point 
of view. It is also vital to maintain 
or increase the level of production o! 
vegetable and animal fats, oils and 
proteins. This means a continued high 
level of production of hogs, beef, 
poultry, soy beans, peanuts, etc. Some 
expansion in cotton and wool produc- 
tions also appears desirable, with 
special emphasis on more long staple 
cotton. 


NICHOLAS A. JAMBA, 


Manager Agricultural Department, The National 
Bank & Trust Co., Norwich, New York 


Because of the present trend in 
agriculture toward extreme commer- 
cialization, most agricultural opera- 
tions are becoming highly mechanized 
and depend each year on the use of 
more power equipment. The indi- 
vidual farm enterprise now has larger 
inventories of live stock and supplies, 
and makes greater purchases of seed, 
feed and fertilizers. All of these trends 
require the use of greater amounts of 
farm credit. All of these operations 
must proceed without interruption 
and consequently require dependable 
sources of credit. 

The secret of the successful growth 
of the production credit associations is 
their foundation on the basic principle 
of dependable farm credit. These 
associations are Federally-sponsored 
but otherwise farmer-operated sources 
of dependable credit. These associ- 
ations don’t expect a good farmer to 
borrow funds elsewhere to retire a 
debt maturing at an off-season period 
of time. The officers of these associ- 
ations are thoroughly familiar with the 
nature of every farm operation and 
production and marketing problem 
existing in their trading territory. 
Their member-borrowers know this 
fact and have the assurance that their 
credit terms shall remain coincident 
with the nature of their business. 
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Small Loans 


CARL A. BIMSON, 


Vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
hoenix, Arizona 


Many banks entered the consumer 
credit field in an effort to bolster their 
declining earnings resulting from a 
shrinkage of commercial loans and 
smaller returns from their investment 
portfolios. Regardless of the reason 
why banks entered this field, there 
must be an acceptance on their part 
of the responsibility for the continu- 
ance ofthis service to the millions of 
salaried individuals and small business 
men who have come to expect assisl- 
ance from their banks in a time of 


emergency. 
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do to help are practical demonstra- 
tions of attitudes, motives and services 
which, if known to the public, will 
create better public relations. 

It is not effective simply to deny 
the existence of selfish motives. It is 
helpful to publish the totals of millions 
of War Bonds sold through your bank, 
to tell how a special department has 
been provided to handle bond sales 
and to say that all this is done without 
compensation or even reimbursement 
for out-of-pocket expense. 

A bank, therefore, is doing both a 
patriolic service and a good public 
relations job when it carries on a 
vigorous business development pro- 
gram. By this, I mean advertising, 
merchandising and selling bank serv- 
ices, getting out from behind our desks 
and our counters and taking banking 
services to the public. 


W. D. MEACHAM, 


Assistant Vice-president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


It is in the field of agricultural 
credits that the country banker of 
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today can find his greatest usefulness. 
He must keep himself informed on the 
markets for all local products. He 
must have an accurate knowledge of 
price ceilings and their effects on 
markets. He must know about govern- 
mental restrictions or production goals 
for various products. He may then 
intelligently encourage those who need 
to be spurred to greater production, 
or discourage those who seek to over 
expand or speculate. He must and 
will be capable of extending sound 
credit where it is warranted or of 
denying credit where over expansion 
or speculation would result. 

And what, you may ask, has this 
to do with the public relations program 
of a country bank? There are many 
country bankers in the nation today 
who would answer that question in 
very positive terms. Capability to 
perform the task at hand has always 
constituted its own best advertise- 
ment. As soon as one farmer finds the 
intelligent and capable service he 
needs, then he becomes a_ walking 
advertisement of that service. 


. % ° 


Air Raid Precautions 


FRED C. EGGERSTEDT, 


Second Vice-president, The Chase National Bank 
of New York 


In common with other organizations 
located in cities along the nation’s 
seaboards, our air raid defense program 
was put into effect soon after war was 
declared. 

After individual instructions were 
issued, meetings were held with small 
groups and departments, at which our 
program was outlined in detail. There- 
after drills were staged, a floor at a 
time, to test the plan, and minor 
changes resulting from delays and 
overcrowded dispersal areas were elf- 
fected. After all floors were tested, 
each group of buildings had an all-out 
surprise test. The speed with which 
the floors were evacuated and valua- 
bles moved to the vaults was highly 
satisfactory. 

As new employees enter the bank 
they receive a copy of the original 
instructions, and each department has 
its own specific plan posted on the 
walls and bulletin boards. 


JUNIOR ADVISORY BOARD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
furthering its suggestion program, an- 
nouncing award winners, and report- 
ing suggestions that have been acted 
upon favorably. 

Every department and almost every 
employee in the bank has been bene- 
fited by the work of the Junior Advi- 
sory Board. Recently, realizing the 


current importance of working closely 
and helpfully with the personnel 
department, the board studied its 
methods. The result was a recom- 
mendation for the enlargement of the 
personnel department to aid-in the 
solution of the many new problems, 
and the inclusion of regular employee 
counseling service designed to meet 

















There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
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checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 
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employee needs more _ thoroughly. 

As an outgrowth of an idea sub- 
mitted a few years ago, every em- 
ployee of ten years or more service 
wears a small and attractively designed 
service pin, developed and presented 
by the board. 

To assure the future security of all 
Equitable Trust employees, the board 
members assisted in the setting up of a 
Pension Trust Plan, conceived and 
developed by President Merrick, and 
available to all employees of one or 
more continuous years of service. 

Because of a suggestion submitted 
to the board, individual inter-office 
phones were installed for each book- 
keeper, thus expediting the transmis- 
sion of important information and 
resulting in improved service to the 
customers. Main office customers now 
conduct their banking transactions on 
a quieter, sound-proofed banking floor, 
because of a suggestion considered and 
recommended by the board. 

Not all ideas emanating from the 
Junior Advisory Board are far-reaching 
in scope. AJl, however, are important 
if only for the reason that they repre- 
sent the thoughts and trends of an 
active organization. At a_ recent 
meeting, for instance, this simple yet 
wholly worthwhile idea was considered. 
A certain permanent and necessarily 
handwritten form, requiring a carbon 
copy, was being filled out in pen and 
ink. The resulting faint copy was 
going to the auditing department and 
the auditing department was going 
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blind trying to decipher it. The simple 
corrective idea was the use of an 
indelible pencil, which now produces 
a clear copy without sacrificing the 
permanency of the original. At the 
same meeting, a change in the form of 
the general settlement sheet was 
recommended. Adopted, it permitted 
the discontinuance of five other dif- 
ferent forms, another step in the 
general program of conservation. 
Occasionally some recommendation 
of the board encounters real opposi- 
tion. With only recommendatory 
powers, that might be the end of the 
matter. But if, after hearing the 
negative report, the body still feels 
that the idea has merit, it can conduct 
a hearing. Bank operating officers can 
then be summoned to the meeting and 


requested to explain why the sugges- | 
tion is not as good as it is thought to be. | 
Ordinarily, those explanations will be | 


entirely sufficient to convince the 
membership. But the Junior Advisory 
Board again has accomplished its pur- 
pose. It has been assured that the 


proposal has been given all the con- | 


sideration possible. Also, and of 
paramount importance, the members 
have been the beneficiaries of valuable 


and practical advice which will help | 


them in their future work. 


After all, the board’s only stock in | 


trade is ideas, ideas that aid in the 
solution of varied and complex prob- 
lems. 
problems by the board spreads the 
realization that any 
organization who will think 
have an important part in its actual 
operation and management. Certainly 
all Junior Advisory Board members, 
both past and present, have come to 
that realization. Surely, therefore, 
they develop into more valuable men 
and, by reason of that development, 
theirs unquestionably becomes a better 
company. 

The further cultivation of employee 
participation in. the responsibilities of 
management offers management a 
challenge, a challenge it should accept 
and welcome. 


BANK CREDIT 
FILE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


credit. Our loan volume for a bank 
of this size bears out this statement. 

Although the bank has total re- 
sources of a little over $1,700,000, our 
loans aggregate more than $1,000,000. 
We decided to include folders in our 
credit file for all those who were bor- 
rowing over $500 on unsecured notes, 
and all who were borrowing more than 


The continued study of these | 


member of the | 
ahead 
about his work and his company can | 





$1,000 on a secured basis. Out of 
approximately 2,500 loans we found 
to our amazement that we had to 
maintain only about 275 individual 
credit folders. However, these 275 
credit folders represented about 65 
per cent of our total loans. 

Our credit file was organized in 
about one week, working in spare time 
and at night. We put the credit 
folders in a drawer of a metal file 
which we already had. The folders 
cost about 2¢ apiece. The credit 
sheets cost about $8 a thousand. We 
already had the financial statements. 
The total cost to set up the file did not 
exceed $15. 
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We have worked out a simple plan 
for keeping the file up to date in the 
years to come. The amount of loans 
outstanding and the remarks of the 
loan officer will be brought up to date 
once a year. We will do this by having 
a duplicate of the right-hand half of 
the credit sheet printed, filled in with 
new information each year, and stapled 
to the original sheet. The information 
on the left half of the sheet will be 
brought up to date every five years. 

We feel that our file will suffice for 
the small rural bank. It will not take 
much time to maintain, yet it will 
contain much valuable credit informa- 
tion. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


on the subject was at best of doubtful 
probative force. 

“The mere failure of the pledgee 
bank,” continued the Pennsylvania 
court, “‘to obtain such theoretical and 
opinionative market value will not of 
itself establish fraud and conversion.” 

While the bank in this case was 
exonerated by the court, the decision 
is a pointed reminder that a bank 
should exert every reasonable effort to 
obtain the best possible price when 
selling pledged collateral, particularly 
when the sale is a private one. In a 
private sale of the kind, no matter how 
honestly conducted, there’s always the 
possibility of an accusation that the 
bank sold the collateral to an “‘insider”’ 
far below its true value. (Brukas vs. 
Union National Bank and Trust Co., 
26 Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 
663.) 

* ¢ 


Failure to Obey Stop Order 
While the decision in a_ recent 
Florida case does not attempt to fix 
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COURT DECISIONS 


individual blame or responsibility, the 
facts strongly suggest that the bank 
concerned suffered a heavy loss be- 
cause of the error or negligence of a 
teller or other employee. 

A depositor issued his check for 
$475 against his account in the bank, 
but before the check was presented 
he directed the bank not to pay it. 
In spite of this stop payment order, 
however, the bank paid the check 
and charged it to the depositor’s 
account. 

The depositor then sued the bank 
not merely for the amount of the 
check, $475, but for “damages in the 
sum of one thousand dollars.”” The 
facts not being controverted by the 
bank, the lower court entered judg- 
ment in favor of the depositor. 

When the bank appealed, the Su- 
preme Court of Florida, after a brief 
review of the case, said: 

“Under the pleadings and proof, 
judgment was properly entered for the 
plaintiff depositor.” (First National 
Bank vs. Davis, 8 Southern Reporter, 
Second Series, 403.) 

Needed invention: a  fool-proof 
device for avoiding payment of checks 
on which payment has been stopped! 


4 ¢ ¢ 


Cashing Corporate Checks 


A South Carolina corporation filed 
with its depository bank a signature 
card bearing the signatures of persons 
authorized to sign checks on the cor- 
poration’s account. The corporation 
also filed with the bank a copy of a 
resolution of the board of directors 
providing that all checks of the cor- 
poration should be signed by any two 
of several designated officers of the 
corporation, among whom was the 
‘“‘Assistant Secretary and Treasurer.” 
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The Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer was accustomed to endorsing for 
deposit checks in which the corpora- 
tion was payee. He also developed the 
practice of endorsing such checks and 
having them cashed by the bank on 
the explanation that he wished to use 
the money for payroll purposes. Actu- 
ally, he converted a large part of these 
funds to his own use. Although the 
bank furnished its depositor with 
monthly statements of account, the 
corporation did not discover the fraud 
of its assistant secretary and treasurer 
for a period of four years. The cor- 
poration then sued the bank for the 
proceeds of the checks cashed for the 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The trial court found in favor of the 
bank, but on appeal by the corporation 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina 
took a somewhat different view. 

“The assistant secretary and treas- 
urer,” said the Supreme Court, “‘was 
authorized, expressly or impliedly, to 
endorse checks for deposit, but not to 
cash checks payable to the corporate 
depositor. Furthermore, the bank was 
put upon written notice by the resolu- 
tion of the board of directors that two 
officers must sign withdrawal checks. 

“‘Whether the corporation is barred 
from recovery by its failure to discover 
the frauds over a period of about four 
years during which it was furnished 
monthly with itemized statements of 
its bank account or by any other rele- 
vant facts or combination of facts 
which may be presented, is a question 
of fact for determination by a jury. 

“The case must be reversed for 
trial.” (Palmetto vs. Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, 20 South- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 232.) 

If the corporation was “negligent” 
in failing to discover the frauds, con- 
sidering the length of time and the 
circumstances, it would be “estopped” 
by its own negligence from asserting 
its claim against the bank. But 
negligence is practically always a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by a jury. 


« ¢ o 


Agreement Nullifies Notes 


Where an agreement and a note are 
“tied” into one transaction, the agree- 
ment may nullify or at least impair the 
legal effect of the note. It happened 
that way in a recent Illinois case. 

There a contract securing certain 
notes was executed and delivered along 
with the notes. Later, a purchaser of 
the notes also took an assignment of 
the contract. Among other things, the 
contract provided that in the event of 
default on the notes, the payments 
previously made on the notes should be 
retained as liquidated damages. In 
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effect, this meant that there could be 
no recovery on the notes, but that the 
maker would forfeit the money previ- 
ously paid on them. 

Upon default on the notes, the pur- 
chaser of the notes entered judgment 
by confession on them against the 
maker, who petitioned the court to 
open up the judgment. 

If the purchaser of the notes was a 
holder in due course, he could enforce 
the judgment; otherwise not. 

As assignee of the contract, ruled 
the Illinois court, he was not an 
innocent purchaser in good faith for 
value before maturity and without 
notice. By taking the assignment of 
the contract securing the notes, which 
provided that upon default the pay- 
ments made should be retained as 
liquidated damages, he bought the 
notes with “‘knowledge”’ of their being 
subject to that contractual provision. 
Because of that knowledge, he had no 
status as a holder in due course. 
(Cantin vs. Aronson, 42 Northeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 321.) 


« 3 + 


CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


cated. Thus early in the existence of 
its agencies at Kingston and Toronto, 
new regulations came into being which 
meant their closing. The bank bought 
the existing Bank of the People, 
operated under its name, and in 1840 
was allowed by the Upper Canada 
legislature to establish its own branches. 
One of the first opened that year was 
at Bytown, now Ottawa, capital of the 
Dominion. 

When Upper and Lower Canada 
were joined into one Province of 
Canada in 1841, the bank increased 
its capital to $3,000,000 and under the 
banking law of the united provinces 
double liability was imposed on all 
bank shareholders. The following year 
the bank established nine new branches 
in what is now Ontario. 

Meanwhile the bank’s head office 
had moved from the first rented house 
to its own building in 1819, and in 
1848 it moved into its present quarters 
on St. James Street. These premises 
have been considerably enlarged in 
intervening years, but the bank can 
claim distinction of having occupied 
its present head office site for nearly a 
century. 

The bank continued to grow despite 
numerous panics and financial depres- 
sions of those early days. In 1855 it 
opened its own New York office and 
the following year acquired the Mont- 
real Savings Bank, starting a savings 
department in its branches. That year, 
1856, the first train between Toronto 


and Montreal, came into service. In 
1862 the bank opened a Chicago office 
to participate in the growing produce 
trade of the western United States. 
In 1868 the bank became the financial 
agent of the province and was the only 
bank in the newly formed Dominion 
which agreed to act as agent for the 
circulation of provincial notes. 

In 1867 the Bank of Montreal 
opened branches in Halifax and St. 
John, two eastern cities of the newly 
formed Dominion, and three years 
later opened an office in London, 
England, where in 1892 the bank be- 
came the Dominion Government’s 
fiscal agent. With the westward 
spread of settlement the bank fol- 
lowed, and in 1878 opened an office in 
Winnipeg. As early as 1884 the bank 
started a superannuation fund for its 
officers, and made provision for their 
widows and orphans. 

Because several of the directors of 
the bank were interested in railway 
development the bank helped with the 
financing of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and when that first transconti- 
nental railway in Canada began han- 
dling shipments from the Orient, the 
Bank of Montreal opened offices at 
Vancouver and Victoria, in 1890. Five 
years later it expanded eastward to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, where it 
was entrusted with the business of 
that colony’s government. 

With the turn of the century the 
bank took over the Exchange Bank of 
Yarmouth, N. §S., People’s Bank of 
Halifax, the Ontario Bank and opened 
an office at Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
in 1907. The Bank of Montreal also 
acquired the People’s Bank of New 
Brunswick in 1907, the Bank of 
British North America in 1918, the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada in 1922 
and Molson’s Bank in 1925, and along 
with other banks helped liquidate 
without loss to depositors the Sovereign 
Bank in 1908. 


Sd Sd o 


Banks Pool Armored Cars 
As Economy Measure 


To save gasoline, tires, wear and 
tear on armored cars, and the time of 
messengers, Canadian banks in the 
larger centers have started a system 
of pooling the use of bank cars. 

In Toronto, for example, the banks 
have paired off according to the density 
of their branches in various parts of 
the city. Instead of each bank send- 
ing its armored cars to each branch 
daily, one truck with messengers from 
two banks will handle branches of 
both banks in a certain district. Thus 
the number of cars needed and the 
number of messengers used is cut in 
half. In addition smaller branches in 
certain parts of the city and suburbs 
are not getting as frequent service as 
previously, with bank cars calling only 
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once a week on some branches under 
the economy system. Bank messen- 
gers not on trucks are used indoors on 
other duties as banks face a constantly 
greater call on their men for the 
armed services. 

This pooling of bank cars was 
developed by the banks themselves 
and other economies are now under- 
going study. Numerous problems, 
including those of insurance, have had 
to be ironed out. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


to the new plan. As nearly as we 
could determine, we lost fifteen cus- 
tomers. These losses were more than 
offset, however, by new accounts. 

On April 1, 1941, as the new plan 
went into effect, we had a total of 
2,077 accounts. On May 1, after the 
first month under the new plan, we 
had 2,093 accounts. On June 1, we 
had 2,112 accounts. The number of 
accounts gradually increased to Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, when we had 2,163. On 
June 19 last, when we made our latest 
count, we had 2,190. 

The gradual increase in the number 
of accounts is due, in our opinion, to 
two factors. First of all, it was be- 
cause we made it known that we were 
willing, and even anxious, to open small 
accounts. Second, we decided to 
advertise the new plan. Our advertis- 
ing program would undoubtedly be 
classed as a moderate one, neverthe- 
less we are certain that it was effective. 
To write our advertising copy, we 
obtained the services of a young man 
who had worked with other banks, 
paying him on the basis of the material 
he produced for us. 

The first step in our program was to 
develop a name for our plan. We 
finally decided on the “Suburban Trust 
Checkplan.” We then prepared an 
advertising folder. We did not at- 
tempt to describe the working of the 
plan in this folder. Instead, we talked 
about the Suburban Trust Checkplan 
as a modern, economical means for 
paying bills, systematizing the han- 
dling of personal or household finance, 
improving the user’s credit and busi- 
ness standing, and so on, and again 
stressing the fact that small accounts 


WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Under an early depression-born law 
the Treasury must buy all domestic 
mined silver at 71 cents per ounce until 
the monetary stocks of the United 
States consist of one-third silver and 
two-thirds gold. This has meant that 
industrial users have had to use foreign 
silver, the price of which has been 
around 35 cents per ounce, plus com- 
missions and handling charges. Now 
that the war has created shortages of 
all kinds of metals, the supply of 
foreign silver is very scarce and some 
users are willing to pay in excess of 
71 cents an ounce in order to outbid 
the Treasury for domestic silver. 

As a result of this situation, the 
Treasury itself has been caught in the 
squeeze, and one effect is that the 
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SERVICE CHARGES 


are welcome. This folder we used as a 
mailing piece and for distribution in 
the bank to savings account and other 
customers. 

We also had our advertising man 
prepare a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements that we could use in our 
local, weekly newspaper, Oak Leaves. 
Our first advertisement appeared in 
an early October issue, and we have 
since been running these advertise- 
ments on an average of twice a month. 
Along with our first advertisement, 
the editor prepared a news story on 
our extended checking account service. 
We also had some display cards pre- 
pared for the bank, and more recently 
have added a blotter to our advertising 
material. 


(CURRENTLY, we are working on a 

mailing that will go to 400 prospects 
in Oak Park. This mailing will consist 
of a personally signed letter, a copy of 
our advertising folder, and one of our 
new blotters. The people who will 
receive it are those making up a list 
of personal property taxpayers in 
Oak Park. 

All together, we feel that the cost 
of our advertising has been small in 
proportion to the results that we have 
achieved. 

We have also promoted our check 
plan within the bank, particularly 
among those of our savings department 
customers who have maintained small, 
active accounts, and those who have 
tended to use their savings accounts 
something after the manner of check- 
ing accounts. 

The revenue from the new plan has 
been entirely satisfactory. For the 
month of April, 1941, the income from 
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country faces an imminent shortage 
of five-cent coins. Until last winter 
these coins were made from an alloy 
consisting of 75 per cent copper and 
25 per cent nickel. In order to con- 
serve both these metals for war pur- 
poses, Congress authorized using a 
mixture of one-half copper and one- 
half silver, and it was then figured that 
the metal in the coins would be worth 
around 4 cents each. With the market 
price of silver for industrial purposes 
now threatening to go above 71 cents 
an ounce, the silver in a “‘nickel”’ might 
be so valuable that the coins would be 
melted up for their metal content, so 
no copper-silver five-cent pieces will 
be issued to the public. Instead, the 
mints are experimenting with other 
alloys containing steel, manganese, and 


this department was $1,664.51. This 
represented an increase of some $600 
over the income that we had been 
receiving under the old plan for the 
final months that it was in operation. 
Income for May last year rose slightly 
above the April figure, to $1,678.92, 
then declined somewhat during the 
summer months, and has since stabi- 
lized at around $1,600 a month. 

At the present time, this figure is 
equal to about one-seventh of our total 
operating income. In these days of 
declining profits and increasing costs, 
this represents an important contribu- 
tion to bank earnings. It can almost 
be said that it represents the difference 
between staying and not staying in 
business, or between dividends and no 
dividends. An incidental result has 
been an increase of something over 
$300,000 in our demand deposits. 

One question that will come to the 
reader’s mind will be the amount of 
work involved in the new plan com- 
pared to the amount of work involved 
under the old plan. This is con- 
siderably smaller than would be antici- 
pated. Once the routine is set up, 
there is very little difference, less than 
5 per cent just to name a figure. 
Actually we have not found it neces- 
sary to employ additional people. Our 
costs have probably increased to some 
extent, due mainly to salary increases, 
since the new plan was put into oper- 
ation, though this could hardly be 
considered a charge against that par- 
ticular plan. 

If costs should increase substantially 
in coming months it might be neces- 
sary for us to revise our figures, but so 
far we are not even anticipating such a 
change. 


OUTLOOK 


other metals less scarce than copper, 
silver, or nickel. This delay in the 
plans to issue a new coin, however, 
may be serious to banks and commer- 
cial firms needing iarge quantities of 
coins for making change, because no 
five-cent pieces have been made by the 
mints for several months and the 
supply of all kinds of coins is barely 
ahead of the demand. 

While the Treasury has enormous 
stocks of silver which is not needed for 
backing paper currency and which 
could find an important use in war 
industries, it feels that it does not have 
legal authority to release it. Members 
of Congress from _silver-producing 
states and interests favoring silver- 
backed currency oppose all suggestions 
to end the silver purchase program. 
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feeding thousands of items for quick service . . . these were just two of the problems facing this 
progressive bank. Despite present limitations on bank improvements, we completed this 


FOR YOU! 


bank’s handsome new quarters ...on time, experiencing no undue difficulties. To eliminate the 

confusion as to the extent banks can modernize today: the present $5,000 limit does NOT include 
the cost of labor and material required to remove, re-use and erect EXISTING materials. You CAN 
BANKERS INTERESTED 
in the modernization of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and all other 


tommercial buildings should 
et in touch with our subsidiary 


'mecoremPpoRrmateo 


modernize today...the many projects we’re currently engaged in prove it. Whether large 


or small, if your bank needs modernizing, mail the coupon below now. No obligation. 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CALL IN THE EXPERTS.» ee 


tate contemplate: 
wage heer deling Fixtures 
eno (0 Remodeling Building 0 New mg seater pa 
hea obligation please furnish us complete intorma 
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HELPING BANKS MEET WARTIME PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


POSTING AND PROVING 





























AND PROVING PLANS FOR The rapid growth of commercial depart- 


cK NG 
yMMERCIAL BC YOKKEEPID 


DEPARTMENT ment activity during the past year is caus- 


TEN POSTING 
A BANK'S C 


ing many banks to review their posting 


and proving procedures. 


A few banks have already found that by 
altering their present posting and proving 
plan they are better able to meet the prob- 


DDING MACHINE COMPANY 


cmon, Ha lems set up by today’s increasing item 


UGHS A 
BURRO' i 


volume, rising operating costs and short- 





age of trained personnel. 


Send for This Booklet 


In this booklet, Burroughs offers for let ill , dd she ‘ 
your consideration five Dual Posting et illustrating an escribing ten posting 


Plans and five Single Posting Plans, 
together with important facts con- 


To assist banks, Burroughs offers a book- 


plans most commonly used in _ banks. 


cerning account analysis. Each plan A study of these plans might be helpful 
is simply and briefly described— 

forms and applications are plainly while you are reviewing your present Ccom- 
illustrated. This information may . " x 
help you decide on the plan best mercial department posting and proving 
adapted to meet your own indi- 

vidual requirements. It is yours for procedure. 

the asking. 
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KEEP THEM BUYING DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


United States 
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